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BITBBATUBA. 


STARS. 
BY FANNY MALONE RAYMOND. 


For the Albion. 


Sweet Stars! sweet eyes! why, with such tender glory, 
Have ye been, shall ye be, bymned thro’ all time ? 
Sought as best witnessers of lover’s story,— 

Holiest inspirers of true poets’ rhyme ?— 

Oh! not alone, because your radiance never 

Inconstant waning knew, since lit by Him; 

But rather that your gentle light, forever 

Human. like shines, as tho’ by tears made dim! 





Great Sun! a perfect happiness and brightness, 

What mortal heart can comprehend, or feel ? 

Chaste Moon! wounds, hopes, and fears, of human lightness, 
Thy stainless smile doth rather awe, than heal ;— 

But ye, sweet stars! so softly stream and quiver,— 

With Earth some hidden link ye surely own? 

Lovingly shining, ever and forever, 

With veiled beams, as not to tears unknown! 


Heaven-wards and Earth-wards radiating ever 

Your light from That—tears, which to this belong— 
As man’s aspiring soul earth-content never, 

Mingles with beav’nly hymns, a death-sad song. 
Pure types of One, whose brightness could not sever 
Him, from a tender pity for mankind ;— 

Sweet Stars! sweet eyes! which ever and forever, 
Float thro’ soft tears, as those in love-looks shrined ! 





LINES. 


BY WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 
TO YOUTH. 
Where art thou gone, light-ankled Youth! 
With wing at either shoulder, 
And smile that never left thy mouth 
Until the Hours grew colder : 


Then somewhat seem’d to whisper near 
That thou and I must part; 

I doubted it ; I felt no fear, 
No weight upon the heart: 


If aught befell it, Love was by 
And roll’d it off again ; 

So, if there ever was a sigh, 
*T was not asigh of pain. 


I may not call thee back ; but thou 
Returnest, when the hand 

Of gentle Sleep waves o’er my brow 
His poppy-crested wand; 


Then smiling eyes bend over mine, 
Then lips once prest invite ; 

But Sleep hath given a silent sign 
And both, alas! take flight. 





TO AGE. 
Welcome, old friend! These many years 
Have we lived door by door: 
The Fates have Jaid aside their shears 
Perhaps for some few more. 


I was indocil at an age 
When better boys were taught, 

But thou at length hast made me sage, 
If I am sage in aught. 


Little I know from other men, 
Too little they from me, 

But thou has pointed well the pen 
That writes these lines to thee. 


Thanks for expelling Fear and Hope, 
One vile, the other vain; 

One’s scourge, the other’s telescope, 
I shall not see again: 


Rather what lies before my feet 
My notice shall engage. . 

He who hath braved Youth’s dizzy heat 
Dreads not the frost of Age 





TOUCHING THE IDENTITY OF JUNIUS.* 


* Si quid novisti rectius isto 
Candidus imperti: si non hoc utere mecum.” 
, Hor, Epist. ad Numicium. 

It is not true, as some may be disposed to think, that the puzzle of 
bs ~ has lost its interest, and become an obsolete matter. ‘This wri- 
: 48 connected himself with the governmental history of his day in 
sala in @ manner too striking to permit the mere lapse of time to 
before him. He waged war with the Government of George the Third 
come Thirteen Colonies did, for nearly as long a space, and on 
in oh ing of the same constitutional principle. This alone would give 
ee aims to an undying consideration, and such consideration is fur- 
onan Fy ee by the mystery which has always a power of fascination 
inant © human mind. If we were disposed to forget his powerful pen, 
pod Ovoking mask would not let us. Then, posterity must always be 

ous 4S to know who it was who left behind him some of the most ele 
and masterly specimens of epistolary literature in the language. 
proof thaceessful concealment of Junius strikes us as a pe facie 
irelin at he was a man of high consequence, not a secretary or other 
— ns. From the care he took of his secret, we may guess the im- 


. “Junius: includi : P 
whi : Including Letters by the same Writer under other signatures; to 
ich are added, his Confidential Correspondence with Mr, Wilkes, and his 





tivate Letters to H 8. Wonodfall; with an analysis, b is Ni 
i. 8. : , by the late Sir Harris Ni- 
ad New Evidence, by John Wade.” Boha, London; , 


cholas, a 








SISTED << — 


peotenee of it to himself in his life-time, and also to his family after 
im. No inferior man would take all these precautions—would push 
away from his name for ever the celebrity of the letters. Everything 
points steadily and conclusively to some distinguished man; one who 
would also belong to the aristocracy of England. It is not alone by | 
handwriting, or the tall gentleman with the cloak in Ivy lane, punctu- | 








ation, capital letters, favourite words, dates, and soforth; nor even by | 
what Junius is pleased to say of himself or others in his public or pri- 

vate letters, that we should be guided in looking for him. All these | 
are false or frivolous guides. The whole subject should be regarded at | 
a distance, and in all its bearings. And because the secret was the | 
result of a comprehensive scheme—because the writing of the letters | 
must have had causes covering a large surface, we should try to make | 
our means of detection comprehensive in proportion, and gather our | 
conclusions from a wide circle of facts—from the chief political charac- | 
ters and questions of that memorable time, when great things were | 
done, and great men walked the stage: when the Toryism of the house | 
of Brunswick began to supplant the Whiggery of the Revolution, and | 
the North American Colonies began to agitate all minds with the first | 


so full of genius and passion, never could come from any understrapper; 
it was the fruit of one of the most self-sustained and lordly intellects 
of the time. All who look for Junius must look up for him, not down. 
Hitherto the eyes uf the great majority of the searchers have been 
turned in the latter direction— 
“ Gazing upon the ground, with thoughts which dared not glow.” 

The critics have repeatedly come close to him—have seen his large ves- 
tiges in the sand; have been within reach of him, with only a cobweb, 
as it were, between them and him. But that has been as successful in 
averting discovery, as was the miraculous spider-work, which, lying 
across the cave of Thor, hindered the Koreish from laying hands on 
Mahomet. The filmy influence in this case is chiefly, we think, made 
of traditionary feelings an! national prepossessions. A good deal of it 
is certainly due to the Machiavelian art with which Junius draws his 
cloud about him; but foregone conclusions and historic preoccupations 
have been more effective in warding off detection than anything else. 
Therefore it is that people have mostly gone to look for the secret 
among clerks and secretaries, not permitting thomselves to suspect the 
right man. 

About eighty years ago, Junius boasted, with the confidence of Isis 
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up and sworn by, for a while; so was W. Gerard Hamilton; and so was 
Horace Walpole. But a person is forced to smile when he speaks of 
these four fastidious members of the aristocracy in the same breath 
with Junius. The style of Lord George was bald and debilitated in 
the extreme; he himself was pigeon-livered, and lacked the gall c’ the 
truculent masquer. Chesterfield, though really something more aan 


le high priest of “* the Graces—the Graces,’ could be Junius as little as 


the cynical, finical Horace Walpole. As for Hamilton, he is almost 
knecked down by the breath of imputation which makes him nominis 
umbra. There is a sentence in one of Junius’s letters to Grafton, in 
which the writer speaks of a man who had travelled through eve 
sign of the political zodiac, from the Scorpion, in which he stung Lo 
Chatham, to the hopes of a Virgin in the house of Bloomsbury, &c. 
“If I had written such a sentence,” shrieks Single Speech (Horace 
Walpole, in his letters, shows that this is a misnomer, after all), “I 
should have thought I had forfeited all pretensions to good taste in com 
position for ever” Hamilton’s good taste in composition has long 
ceased to be outraged by the suspicion of the world. 

Dunning, Lord Ashburton, has been advocated. But at the time the 


_ impulses of their immortal rebellion. We donot get grapes from thorns, | letters first appeared, Dunning was Solicitor-General, and continued 
| nor figs from thistles. The lofty and overbearing literature of Junius, | such for some time after. This argument, however, is not so strong 


as another which may be used, to wit, that he could not write the let- 
ters. This is, in fact, an argument which overturns the pretensions 
of every one of the claimants, save the right one. General Lee was 
once confidently put forward as Junius ; and hecertainly was Junius ; 
but with a difference. During the years 1769, 1770 and 1771, he wrote 
in the Public Advertiser, under the signature of “ Junius Americanus” 
He also wrote the Preamble of the Bill of Rights for the citizens of 
London; and, in a letter to Wilkes, the real Simon Pure says that hig 
American namesake is plainly a man of abilities. In 1803,a Mr. Rod- 
ney, in a letter which appeared at Wilmington, in America, said Lee 
confessed to him, in 1773, that he was Junius. Lee, doubtless, played 
off his equivogque upon his auditor; but it made a great sensation, and 
people said Vominis Umbra was a Yankee, after all. Mr. Newhall, of 
Massachusetts, has written a book to show that Junius was Richard, 
Earl Temple, brother of George Grenville. It was generally considered 
that Junius was in some way connected with the Grenvilles ; 
and, in 1827, a report was spread which seemed to strengthen 
that conviction. It was stated in a London magazine that Lord 
Nugent and the Duke of Buckingham, rummaging in the library 
at Stowe, found a secret parcel of documents which contained 
MS. originals of a few of Junius’s letters, among which was the 





in the old temple of Sais, that nobody should ever be able to lift his 
mask; and that he was the sole depository of his secret, and that it 
should perish with him. Since that time a hundred books and a vast 
number of articles have been written by men desirous to point out the 
real author of the letters: and a crowd of undoubted and rejected Ju- 
niuses have rewarded the curious infelicity of the inquirers. Most of 
these nominis umbre have strutted their hour upon the stage, and then 
passed off, to be talked of no more. As it is, there are not ‘six Rich 
monds in the field,” out of so many. Mr. Wade, in Bohn’s edition of 
Junius, gives a list of these involuntary candidates, to the. number of 
thirty-five, to wit:—Colonel Barré, Hugh Macaulay Boyd, Bishop 
Butler, Lord Chatham, Lord Chesterfield, Earl Shelburne (‘* Shelburne 
meek holds up his cheek” with the rest), Lord Camden, Earl Temple, 
M. Delolme, Dunning, Lord Ashburton, Henry Flood, Henry Grattan, 
E. Burke, E. Gibbon, W. G. Hamilton, C. Lloyd, J Roberts, Sam. 
Dyer, George and James Grenville, W. Greatrakes, Duke of Portland, 
Rd. Glover, Sir W. Jones, Jas. Hollis, General Lee, Laughlin Macleane, 
Lord George Sackville, Rev. P Rosenhagen, J. Wilkes, J. H Tooke, 
John Kent, Dr. Wray, Horace Walpole, Lord Loughborough, Sir Philip 
Francis. The claims advanced for the great majority of these are ri- 
diculous, and prove nothing so much as the principle of diversity and 
dissent existing in the human min‘, and the power which a hypothesis 
will have, at times, over the poor Frankenstein that has made it. 

Among those spoken of with most confidence, when the letters were 
coming out in the Public Advertiser, was Edmund Burke; and there 
was some appearance of truth in the assumption; for Burke was the 
only Whig writer of the day whose intellectual powers seemed to bear 
any comparison with those exhibited in the letters. We say seemed ; 
for the two authors differed widely ; and their writings afford intrinsic 
evidence of this Burke was a generaliser, and dealt very much in 
abstract principles, following out his conclusions by long chains of 
reasoning. Junius was all for particulars: he went directly and dic- 
tatorially to his mark, with an impatience of all ratiocination; he 
would not waste time in the tediousness of outward flourishes. Burke 
had not the fierce heart of Junius; he would wage war with pomp and 
circumstance. As for Junius— 

“ He had nae thought but how to kill 
Twa at a blow.” 

Burke’s dramatic hostility against Warren Hastings was a different 
thing trem the bloody personal assaults upon Grafton, Bedford, or 
Mansfield. Burke used a bright and chivalrous rapier; Junius came 
on with a tomahawk—not, however, without its own beautifal light- 
nings, as he swung it round his head and brought it down with an un- 
merciful sway, right, centre and left. But Burke himself has set this 
question at rest. He told Dr. Johnson, of his own accord, that he was 
not Junius. Mr. Butler, of the Reminiscences, says that Burke spoke 
of the letters with disgust ; and the latter said to Dean Marley, “I 
could not write like Junius; and if I could, I would not.” 

Gibbon was also spoken of; but he had nothing in common with the 
Man in the Mask but a splendid style. The historian’s rhetoric is 
never coloured by the warm blood of cotemporary politics or states- 
manship. The date of his mind was many centuries anterior to the age 
of Wilkes and liberty; and it concerned itself more with the Constan- 
tines than the Georges—with the Arians and Ebonites, rather than the 
Whigs and Tories. 

The erudite Dr. Parr thought Chas, Lloyd, George Grenville’s pri- 
vate secretary, was Junius, beyond any reasonable doubt. Writing, 
in 1822, to Mr. Butler, the Doctor says—* I tell you, peremptorily the 
real Junius was private secretary to George Grenville. The name 
of Junius was Lloyd. This will, one day, be universally acknow- 
ledged.”’ The points in Lloyd’s favour were, that he always praised 
George Grenville, and that at the period of Lloyd’s death Junius 
ceased to write. Lloyd died three days after the date of Junius’s last 
letter. But the following seems to do away with this hypothesis. Six 
weeks after the death of Lloyd, Woodfall made his usual signals for 
Junius. Now, Woodfall knew Lloyd, and must have heard of his desth 
He also suspected, if he did not know, who his famous correspondent 
was; and it is not to be supposed he would make overtures to a dead 
man. The claims of Lloyd, inspite of the large credulity of Parr, have 
always been considered very feeble. Lord George Germaine was also 
suspected, when Junius first appeared. He was a Whig, had reason 
to be angry with the Marquis of Granby for his share in the court 
martial and disgrace which followed the battle of Minden ; and, as 
military man, would be likely to exhibit the knowledge of the War- 


famous letter to the King. It was further said, Earl Grenville was 
conscience-streck on this discovery, and begged a respite, as he was 
very old, promising to leave a trae statement of facts at his death, and 
admitting, at the same time, as much as implied that Junius was con- 

nected with his family, which meant to lead to the idea that he was 

Lloyd, George Grenville’s secretary. But the whole thing was a hoax. 

The idea that Junius would go putting the useless MSS. of his printed 
letters into holes and corners is too childish to be entertained for a 
moment. But this report made quite a sensation, showing that the 
public interest in that literary riddle has not at all died away. 

Influenced a good deal by the foregoing report, and by the opinion of 
the best critcis, among whom is the writer of an article in vol. xliv. of 
the Edinburgh Re: iew, that Junius was a Grenvilleite, Mr. Newhall 
tries to find in Earl Temple some lineaments of Junius. But after all 
is said and proved, we find that, like the clothes of a giant on the bod 
of a dwarf, the nypothesis is too large for the man. The Earl h 
neither the genius nor the fervid political blood which could give birth 
to that strong, anonymous literature. Nothing in any part of his 
career justifies the belief that he could have written the letters. The 
considerations in his favour, are those which would countenance the 
claims of Chesterfield, Shelburne, and the other peers: to wit, high rank 
and wealth, such %s would naturally give the tone of loftiness that be- 
longs to Junius instinctively, and is as palpable in his smallest notes 
to Woodfall, as in his letter to the King ; and would also afford the pe- 
cuniary means of successfully guarding such a perilous secret. 

Among the latest orginal attempts to unmask Junius was that made 
four or five years ago, by Mr. Britton. This gentleman thinks Colonel 
Barre was the man, or rather, he makes Junius a sort of epistolary 
Geryon—“ three single gentlemen in one :” viz., Barré, Dunning, and 
Lord Shelburne. He shrewdly suspected this triumvirate would be 
most likely, if not sure, to cover all the conditions of J unius—the legal 
andconstitutional knowledge, the military evidences, and the lofty anti- 
Toryism of the celebrated letters. He fails in his grand argument, 
founded on a “ Letter to an Honourable Brigadier-General.” He as- 
sumes, and tries to show, that Barré wrote, or may have written it; 
and thinks it carries a resemblance to the style of Junius. Now, it 
must be remembered that Barré began his career in Parliament by 
a bitter attack on Chatham—a man for whom Junius evidently, in 
spite of appearances, entertains a strong feeling of attachment. Mr. 
Britton’s man can’t stand. 

The claims of Wilkes, Tooke, and all the rest—the Glovers, Boyds, 
Dyers, Macleanes, &c., are no longer debateable. They have been 
given up, and nobody thinks of recalling them. To be sure, a late 
critic in the Vorth British Review—Sir David Brewster, we believe— 
leans to the belief that Macleane was the secret writer. But his argu- 
ment carries very little conviction with it. Macleane was skulking 
about London, and trying to get out of his gambling difficulties, when 
Junius was in the midst of his great business— 

“ When, like an eagle in a devocote, he 
Fluttered the Volsci in Corioli” 
made the King, Lords, and Commons tremble at the sound of hig 
scourge; and the former was Collector at Philadelphia in 1772, ata 
time when the letters still continued to come forth. 

Sweeping the board clean of all this rubbish of falsified pretension, 
we find two men left, between whom, certainly lies the truth of this 
mystery. These are, Lord Chatham and Sir Philip Francis. ONE or 
THEM WAs JuNIus, and the other knew it. Such is the conviction to 
which a steady survey of Junius, in connexion with his era, should lead 
every investigator, and which, we believe, will be the general convic- 
tion in a little time. The claim of Sir Philip Francis has been confi- 
dently supported for a long time; and, in a dissertation accompanying 
Mr. Bohn’s edition of Junius, Mr. Wade continues to put it forward— 

“ A past, vampt, future, old, revived new claim.” 


We thought Mr. Barker had completely laid it; but it still walks. It 
is not likely to resist Mr. Wade, however; and we suspect that, in a 
little time, if our own hypothesis be not adopted, people must honestly 
chime in with Lord Byron, and admit— 

“That he whom Junius we are wont to call, 

Was really, truly nobody at all” — 
a conclusion, by-the- bye, which Sir Harris Nicholas, in the book about 
which we write, says, come as easy to his apprehension of the matter, 
as any hypothesis extant. 
The acquaintance with the War-Office so visible in Junius’s letters, 








Office visible in the letters of Junius. Lord Chesterfield too was set 


seems to tell very much in favour of the advocates of Sir Philip Francis. 
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. Francis was a chief-clerk in the War-Office at the time Junius 
ae to write, in 1767 ; and continued there till 1772, when the letters 
ceased. Favourable mention is made of Francis in the Miscella- 
neous Letters, and Lord Barrington is denounced for dismissing him. 
Several of the miscellaneous letters are in sarcastic denunciation of 
Lord Barrington for his appointments, and written in the way young 
Francis would be supposed to write, if he wrote on such a subject. 
Again, in 1813, Mr. Taylor, who published a book, called “Junius 
Identified,” puts Sir Philip’s case in another way. He argues from the 
fact, that young Francis reported several speeches delivered by Lord 
Chatham in the House of Lords. Now,anumber of sentiments, meta- 

hors, and peculiar phrases, which appear in these speeches (published 

y Almon in 1791), are also to be found in Junius’s letters, forming 4 
remarkable portion of their style and character. Of course, argues, 

Mr. Taylor, either of two things must have happened—that Francis 
adopted these things from the speaker, and used them as his 
own; or, that, from affluence of his mind and manners, he clothed 
the meaning of Chatham with bis own phraseology, figures, and so 
forth—did for the speeches what he did for the letters—poured the 
Franciscan characteristics over both! This likeness between Lord 
Chatham's reported matter and the letters is so strong. so startling. 
that Mr. Taylor comes to the obvious conclusion, that Francis was 
Junius! He had no other alternative, of course. 

Nevertheless, we are not yet convinced. There are one or two ob- 
jections so rugged and indefensible, that Mr. Taylor, e seguaci suot, 
must get along withoat us. The first—and we think it all-sufficient— 
is that, at the time the first of the miscellaneous Letters was published 
(that signed ‘* Poplicola”), Francis was just twenty-seven years old—- 
an insignificant clerk in the War-Office. There is no difference in 

wer or style between this letter and those of the later Junian series 
The beginning of the series bears as plainly the stamp of Junius as the 
close of it; the vivacity and power of the extraordinary author are vis!- 
ble everywhere alike. Now, we dont think it possible that a young 
man of twenty-seven could write these letters—could exhibit the high 
political decision—the consummate literary strength and science con- 
spicuous in every one of them. The tone of them does not belong to 
that period of any man’s life; and it is to little purpose that Lady 
Francis, in a letter to Lord Campbell, talks of Sir Philip’s early ex- 

rience in embassies, bureaux, and soforth. This negative evidence 
as demonstrative power enough to carry all the special pleading of 
Sir Philip’s advocates away before it. 

There is another good argument, inferior to the foregoing, but for- 
cible, nevertheless. It is not’ possible that a young man, who began 
life under the patronage of William Pitt—who received his appointment 
in the War-Office from Lord Holland, Pitt’s Paymaster of the Forces— 
who was the Private Secretary of Pitt for some time, and professed for 
him, ever after, the highest veneration and gratitude, would begin a 
series of letters with an outrageously exaggerrated assault on the 
character and general policy of his benefactor—the highest genius and 
the most popular man in the realm. The masked writer was a Whig. 
Is it likely he would begin by assailing the venerable and recognised 
champion of Whiggery? Such a supposition is to violent too be coun- 
tenanced. Furthermore, in all that he achieved in his life-long career, 
Sir lect | gave no proof that he possessed the mind—the large intellec- 
tual mould in which the lava literature of Junius took shape—none 
whatever. In everything he wrote, an imitation of Junius can be de- 
tected ; and thus many have been cheated into the belief that he was 
the anonymous writer. Whether it was the influence of his early ad- 
miration, disposing him to copy a certain living model which had won 
his enthusiasm, or some secret design which influenced him throughout 
all his after-life, we perceive Sir Philip Francis always trying to regu- 
late his style and manner after the forcible rhetoric of Junius. But he 
moves, like Ascanius by his father’s side haud passibus equis; he always 
proves that he is an imitator— that he never was the great original. 

Who, then, wrote these letters? No doubt, somebody whose ante- 
cedents were as striking and as full of power as the epistles themselves 
are seen to be; one who did other things as great as these. His cele- 
brity, we think, was not confined to the pen; it will be found equally 
recognised under another aspect in the politics and statesmanship of 
that age. Wemust not take Parr’s, Taylor's, Brewster’s, Wade’s word 
for it, and look for Junius among the understrappers and _pelting, 
petty officers of the day. We must look among the toremost and most 
towering characters in the nation—the men of the quarter-deck, who 
used trumpets for their talk, and directed the ship of the State through 
the rough waters of the time. 

To find Junius we must look to the picture painted by Copley, and on 
lying the wall of the House of Lords. There is old Vomins Umbra / with 
his flannels on his gouty legs, his crutches fallingout of his hands, and 
he himself sinking into the arms of the Duke of Cumberland: ‘The 
Pilot that weathered the Storm” on one side, and Lord Mahon on the 
other ; there he is, after having protested against the independence of 
Awmerica, and the diminution of that ‘‘ ancient and noble monarchy” 
which he himself had said and done so much to establish—and about 
to be carried away to Hayes, where, in eleven days, he shall die. and 
make no sign of Junius! It is only in William Pitt, Lord Chatham, 
that we can find the anonymous letter-writer. In him alone, of all 
the great characters of the time, can we find the full requirements of 
the authorship. He alone could have written the letters. He alone 
had the compelling motives to write tuem—as « persual of his career 
will conclusively show —and the bitter vigour to keep up the episto- 
lary war for five years. The only Whig of the time who came near 
Chatham in intellectual power, was Burke. When the latter is set 
aside, the grim Earl stands alone, as the secretary did before. To 
suppose Junius to be on/y Junius—a man of mean antecedents, or none 
at all—who did nothing in his lifetime to equal, in another way, thé 
merit of this epistolary achievement, or show himself c.pable of it, is 
a very violent assumption. The letters give evidence of an intellectual 
energy which could never be bounded to the production of them. They 
are, so to speak, aerolitic fragments of some great revolving body which 
researeh must find out. Juuius must have been something more than 
Canny Elsbie, of Mucklestane Moor, with large head, and great strength, 
but stunted in all other respects. 

To come to a just conclusion on this matter, we must, we repeat, 
take a broad view of things. We must look to the life of the man whose 
character presents a well defined likeness of that shifting and shadowy 
apparition which has disconcerted so much admirable logic. 

illiam Pitt was born in 1708, and educated at Oxford, where he 

had the name of a good scholar, an excellent debater, and a writer of 
very elegant verse. After leaving college, he travelled on the Conti- 
nent, and on his return was made a cornet of horse. In 1736 he went 
into Parliament for the borough of Old Sarum. The gout, which sel- 
dom left him untormented duriog his life, and, certainly, helped his 
vehement politics to exacerbate is mind, obliged him to— 

“Forego the plumed troop, and the big wars, 

That make ambition virtue.” 

As a soldier, we can easily conceive how Pitt would have rivalled 
the celebrity of Marlborough. In parliament he was distinguished for 
a bold and original style of oratory, which amazed and offended Sir 
Robert Walpole and his supporters ; and the exclamation, * will no one 
muzzle that terrible cornet of horse!” shows the minister's perplexity, 
and, perhaps, something of his admiration. From the beginning, Pitt, 
set his face against the ascendancy of Sir Robert Walpole, in the irre- 
spective, intrepid spirit which Junius afterwards exhibited in his 
assaults upon the ministries of Grafton and Bute. He thwarted George 
the Second long before @e called George the Third « the falsest hypo- 
crite in Europe ;” but in 1746, the high and popular character of Pitt 
obliged George the Second, much against his will, to admit the orator 
into office ; and he was made Paymaster of the Forces. Pitt, Mr. Legge. 
and the Grenvilles always acted in concert, from the beginning ; and 

their league was occasionally strong enough to overpower the royal 
antipathies, and the intrigues of the Court party. They were dismissed 
from the Ministry 1755, but the want of Pitt was so grievously felt, 
in the midst of ministerial incapacity and national disaster, that the 
King oont the Dake of Newcastle to treat with him. The latter 
—— ly refused to accept any situation with the Duke. He refused 
another overture made by the Duke of Devonshire: till, atlast, in 1756, 
Pitt obtained the Concession of all his demands, and mounted over the 
benches into the Ministry, with the Grenvilles behind him, as Mahomet 
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1 The new Minister insisted on having an almost 
Gus eo the government and the national prt, Jen's ; and 
thus single-handed, in 4 great measure, undertook to restore the failing 


fortunes of the monarchy. And thi Tee 
ability and success. His three heme oe 


eas mini i ° 
phant on British record, and his fame aa pe A pwc 
power was felt—that is, in every habitable quarter of the globe. 

Bat Pitt was to pay the penalty of his lofty ambition and success. and 
prove the truth of the lines suggested by another aspiring genius to 
the noble poet of the last generation— 








“ He who ascends the mountain tops, shall find 
The loftiest peaks most wrapt in clouds and snow ; 
He who sarpasses or subdues mankind, 
Must look down on the hate of those below.” 


The Leicester-House faction, the guiding spirit of which was the 
Princess Dowager of Wales, joined the Court in cordial hostility against 
the dictatorial Minister, who exercised so potent a Whig influence on 
the Government and the Crown. The mother of George the Third re- 
solved that, when her son should ascend the throne, the King of Eng- 
land should be no longer subject to that power which had confined the 
royal prerogative ever since the Revolution. Though agreeing in little 


. else, the self- willed old German and his daughter-in-law were of one 


mind as regarded William Pitt. The minister’s power was & source of 
discontent and alarm to the royal family and the Court parties ; and 
while his glory was greeted by the popular applause, and recognised 
throughout Europe, a crowd of hireling writers were encouraged to 
assail his character and general policy, through all the channels of the 
press. His war-projects that had effected so nuch to restore England 
to a sense of security, were denounced for the bloodshed and heavy 
expense of them; and as he had, in 1761, accepted a pension for him- 
selfand a title for his wife, he was vituperated as a renegade from his for- 
mer principles--a man merely ambitious of rank, and avaricious of royal 
largess. All the advocates of prerogative were let loose upon him; 
and his temper, never of the meekest, and always sharpened by the 
gout, was vehemently chafed by the eternal buzzing and stinging of his 
adversaries. ‘ 

After the death of George II., a systematic proscription of all Whig- 
gery commenced. Pitt’s Parliament was dissolved, and his friend, Mr. 
Legge, dismissed from the Chancellorship of the Exchequer. At the 
same time, John Stuart Earl of Bute, the King’s sometime tutor, was 
added to his council; and Lord Barrington, whom Junius so fiercely 
denounces as ‘‘ bloody Barrington,” pat into the place of Legge. In 
1761, the Grenvilleite league, that sustained Pitt so long, was over- 
powered in the council. Being outvoted there, on the question of de- 
claring war against Spain, Pitt and Earl Temple resigned their seats. 
In a short time the former gave up the reins of government, and his 
memorable administration terminated. Inthe meantime the paper war 
against Pitt and the Whigs raged furiously. Flying pamphlets dark. 
ened all the air. Smollett wrote for prerogative and Toryism, and 
Wilkes charged for Whiggery and Liberty. Pitt and Temple, in 1765, 
refused overtures from the Duke of Cumberland, on which Rockingham 
and his Fidus Achates, Burke, went in and tried to fortify themselves 
in the ministerial citadel. But, at the end of a year and a day, they 
beat the chamade, and marched out, scarcely with the honours of war. 
Pitt, now Lord Chatham, once more got a carte blanche from his Sove- 
reign, and hoped to propitiate the fortunes of the by-gone decade. 
Butin vain. The genius of Whiggery was fated to sink before the 
Toryism of George II[., then mounting to its long and steady ascendant. 
Chatham soon seemed to feel that the omens were against him. But he 
did his best, and made a ministry, which Burke has termed the mosaic 
administration—*‘ a tesselated pavement, without cement”—a ‘‘ queer 
hotch potch and coalition,’ which began to fall to pieces from the mo- 
ment it was set up. Lord Chatham himself was Lord Privy Seal in 
this administration, and the Duke of Grafton, Lord Shelburne, Charles 
Townsend, and Mr. Conway, filled the chief offices of it. Lord Camden 
was Lord Chancellor. It was an eminently disastrous Ministry ; and 
Chatham's efforts to form it from the discordant political materials 
about him, and, afterwards, to keep it together, tortured him far worse 
than the gout. He had accepted the task of making it, without carry- 
ing Earl Temple along with him, according to their old ‘‘ family com- 
pact,” the source of Pitt’s former power. He had accepted it, too, 
under a Butean influence : and the remorse of these things aggravated 
the perplexity of his effurts to carry on his administration. The over- 
tures he was obliged to make to the Marquis of Rockingham, the Duke 
of Bedford, and other meaner men, and the rebuffs and refusals he re- 
ceived, were gall and wormwood to the high, unchastened spirit of 
Chatham. The refusal of the Duke of Bedford inflicted upon it its 
sorest wound. The Duke had been instrumentul in undoing what Pitt 
had done, in his former ministry—he had signed away at Paris, in 1763, 
the fruits of Pitt’s organised victories. To be forced to make overtures 
to him, and have them refused by the angry Duke, was a dire humilia- 
tion—such as was retorted in the fiercest invectives, three years after- 
wards, in the twenty-third letter of Junius. 


THE WIDOW OF SIXTEEN. 


Madame de Buffon, niece of Daubenton, and widow of the only son of 
the great naturalist, is just now dead—so the newspapers of the day 
announce—at her country seat of Montbard, in Burgundy. Until the 
railway from Paris to Dijon was projected, few persons, even in France, 
knew more of Montbard than its name ; and asthe French, up toa very 
recent date, were singularly ignorant of the situation of any place, re- 
moved from the capital, they troubled their heads but little to ascer- 
tain the whereabout of the shabby village-town where the illustrious 
Buffon was born, and where he died. It is different now; for Montbard, 
as well as Tonnerre, has a railway station, and its name is shouted out 
by the zealous officers of the great Dijon line; whence the pretty spire 
of the rural church, and the majestic form of the Great Tower de ]’Au- 
bespin can be plainly seen. The stranger’s curiosity is excited, when 
he hears that the huge building apparently uninjured by time, which 
peers haughtily over the surrounding country from the height of its 
woody hill, stands in the grounds of the house where Buffon the natu 
ralist formerly lived. 

It has fallen in my way to visit this spot three several times. The 
first time I came upon it was during a rambling excursion through 
Champagne and Burgundy, before I reached Auvergne, which was my 
destination; My reason for turning out of the road was rather a sen- 
timental one. A friend in England had related to me a history of her 
acquaintance with the niece of Daubenton, the great naturalist and 
comparative anatomist, whose fame is only eclipsed by that of his col- 
laborator. 

My friend was sent, when just emerging into womanhood, with two 
sisters to Paris, to be placed under the care of Madame Daubenton, the 
sister-in law of the naturalist, who, being a widow in indifferent cir- 
cumstances, was not sorry to accept the charge of a few English girls, 
belonging to a rich family to be educated with her own daughter Betsy. 
A strict friendship sprung up between my friend and the pretty, round, 
rosy, cheerful, and affectionate little girl, who learned English readily 
‘* from lips that she loved,” and imparted in return her own animated 
accent te the French of her ‘“‘ dear Sophy.” When the time came for 
them to part, both being then about fifteen, little love tokens were ex- 
changed amidst their tears ; and the then broad ocean, unknown to nar- 
rowing steam, separated them. The marriages of Sophy and Betsy 
took place almost immediately after; the latter had became the bride 
of young de Buffon. Then came, before she had been a wife a twelve- 
month, the terrible consequences of several eges of oppression and mis- 
rule; Buffon himself did not see the Revolution, and the young couple 
were living tranquilly in their charming and happy country-house at 
Montbard, when the Reign of Terror burst upon them. In the mad- 
ness and confusion of the time, the friends of humanity suffered alike 
with tyrants, and the young bridegroom was torn from bis home and 
dragged to the guillotine. Poor Betsy was also destined to suffer, and 
had already gone through hardships and terrors which might appall 
the most courageous ; had lain in damp dungeons, been exposed whole 
nights in a cart full of condemned prisoners, and had given up all but 
the hope of rejoining her husband, when a turn of the wheel set her 


ee. 

After a time, the widow of sixteen regained part of her property and 
returned to Montbard, where little remained that had formerly adorned 
her home, except one room, the walls of which were covered with co- 
loured drawings of birds, executed under the eye of the great Buffon 
himself—the originals of those engravings published in his great work. 
These had been condemned to add to the bonfire which, kindled in the 
market- place of Montbard, had devoured almost all the carved chairs, 
tables, and curious cabinets with their contents, which had belonged to 
the chateau ; but, luckily, it was difficult to get these feathered friends 
from the walls, and delay saved them. 

Here, till her seventy-seventh year, suffering in health and sight in 
consequence of the treatment she had experienced, lived Betsy de Buf. 
fon, as far as her slender means allowed, the Lady Bountiful of the 
neighbourhood. 

Once, twenty years ago, the friends met in Paris. I was charged, 
many years after that, not to pass Montbard without paying a visit, 
and bearing a portrait of her beloved Sophy tothe Vountess. My wel- 
come was the warmer for my errand, and asa surprise to her friend I 
sketched the likeness of Betsy; who, even at her advanced age still re- 
tained much of her former beauty, and whose ancient cheerfulness was 
renewed while she told me stories of her days of childhood. 





See here,’ she said, opening a small cabinet; ‘look at this relic, 
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and tell my Sophy how faithful to our childhood I have been throughout 
my life. I shall never part with this little needle case and these small 
drawings, given me when we first parted, by Sophy and her sisters.” 

When I considered that the minute red morocco, old-fashioned article 
she prized so much, must have been preserved from pillage, and fire, 
and blood, and ruin of all kinds, I could not but look with reverence on 
the little old lady whose tender heart bad been able to keep an early 
friendship so long warm and glowing. Betsy delighted in speaking 
English, and was not a little proud to show off that accomplishment in 
her circle, where not a word but pure Burgundian was understood. She 
had forgotten almost all she had ever known of our language ; but, the 
few sentences she spoke were in an almost perfect accent, and so nearly 
in the tone of her friend Sophy, as to be startling to my ear. I in- 
dulged her in the notion that she had lost none of her former facility, 
and never reminded her of the fact that the greatest part of her words 
were French, as she ran on laughing and talking to the amazement of 
her friends. 

‘* How well she must speak !’’ exclaimed one of the demoiselles Bussy, 
as the two antiquated sisters, her especial favourites and frequent visi- 
tors, sat elevating their hands at her prowess—‘‘ how very well! [ 
declare it seems to me that even I understand half she says; after all, 
English is not such a barbarous jargon when Betsy speaks it!” 

These ladies, who were so impressed with respect for her acquire- 
ments, lived in the village, and spent every evening of their lives at 
the chateau; possessing the key of a certain garden gate, which ad- 
mitted them without question or trouble to the terrace on to which the 
drawing-room opened. The fourth hand at the invariable ‘* whisk,” 
in which Betsy delighted, and without which she could not have slept, 
was supplied by Doctor Le Franc, who, as regularly as the time came, 
entered also unannounced, and took his seat at the table. The Doctor 
had lived all his life at Montbard, and had never found time to leave 
the prov.ace. What he may or might have been induced to do when 
the then dreaded railroad cut up his native valley, I know not; but, if 
he be still living, he can run up to Paris once a week without the in- 
convenience that a journey to Dijon, the only metropolis he knew, 
used to cause him. 

The Doctor was almost the only eligible single man to be found in 
that secluded region; and report said—indeed the Countess with nu- 
merous sly winks and nods herself hinted to me—that there was some 
truth in the rumour that Mademoiselle Clorinde Bussy had laid siege 
to his heart for at least forty years. Why it had been in vain I after- 
wards conjectured—but if my suspicions were true, the ambitious as- 
pirings of the good and obedient doctor had been forced to subdue 
themselves into the purest platonism. Beyond these guests the widow 
had no society ; and her infirmities rendering it impossible for her to 
enjoy the beautiful hanging gardens of her domain—which almost ex- 
clusively belonged to the peasantry and the towns people—she seldom 
left the house except for her yearly visit to the capital, where she al- 
ways passed the winter—Montbard being too damp a residence. In fact 
the situation of the house is peculiar. 1t stands at the foot of a very 
high hill, the chief entrance being in the street of the slovenly little 
ragged town; behind it, a well-like court is surrounded by wings on 
tbree sides, and the mountain rises sheer from a lofty terrace, the first 
of several which reach to the summit, crowned with the fine old tower 
and a few walls of the ancient feudal castle that once occupied the site. 
Buffon laid out the whole of these charming gardens himself, and was 
the first to throw them open for the convenience of the townspeople; a 
custom continued to the end by the Countess Betsy. 

The benevolent naturalist had first conceived the idea of thus beau- 
tifying his ground for the purpose of giving employment to the people : 
many hundreds of whom derived their support from the works which 
he watched and directed with extreme interest. He fitted up a part of 
the old tower as a study; and there, most of his great labours were 
carried on. At the revolution his chair and table were burnt; and, 
some feeling not to be conquered, prevented his daughter-in law from 
ever refurnishing ‘‘ Buffon’s study,” although the bare walls are still 
one of the lions of the place. : 

Scarcely a week passed without the gardens of Montbard being en- 
livened by a féte of some kind. Before her infirm health obliged her 
to relinquish the custom, it was usual for Madame de Buffon to sit out 
on the first terrace in an easy chair and witness the gaieties; but, of 
late years, she had discontinued to do so, and sometimes, from her win- 
dows, looked out at the lively partits who made her grounds their own, 
and whose hilarity and pleasure she enjoyed as much as they. Isaw 
several wedding processions ascend the numerous steps to the terraces ; 
and very gay aed bright all the peasants in their finery looked, as they 
went laughingly along, preceded by their violin, scattering themselves 
in groups amongst the orange trees and flowering shrubs, with which 
the garden walks are bordered, in the usual formal style of French 
gardening taste. When these parties reached the solitary spot where 
the antique tower rears its giant height amongst the huge grey rocks, 
of which it seems a part, they unpacked their pic-nic baskets, uncork- 
ed their bottles, and regaled themselves at their leisure; after which 
they danced on the green sward shaded by the fine trees, beneath the 
castle walls. 

Every Sunday the gardens are filled with the residents of the town 
and its vicinity ; and the Countess used to ask, with great interest, 
how many had come to visit her from week to week. When stray tra- 
vellers appeared, which was not unusual, they wrote their names in a 
book in the porter’s lodge, and then it was that the eloquence of the 
female gardener, who had chief charge of, and who exhibited and boast- 
ed of the flower gardens, came into notice. This functionary is the 
daughter of the worthy likeness of Adam who lived there in the time 
of Buffon himself, and who died at the ageof ninety: she apologizes for 
a good deal of slovenliness by observing that she has not hands enough 
to do the parterres justice, and is very jealous of the personage who 
has charge of the kitchen garden, on which all the care of the estab- 
lishment is showered, the truth being, that part of the revenue of the 
chateau depends on its cultivation and productiveness. The fruit is 
certainly magnificent here; the peaches in particular being of an in- 
credible size, and the flavour, as well as the aspect of the grapes, 
admirable. 

Of all the statues, monuments, fountains, and ornamental buildings, 
which the taste of Buffon erected in his favourite bowers and groves, 
nothing remains but a simple column, which the filial attention of his 
son raised close to tae study of the naturalist, once, on occasion of his 
absence from home. The widowed Betsy never failed to ask all visi- 
tors, if they had observed that memorial, which she had caused to be 
re-erected, after it had been thrown down by the unthinking rabble, 
to whose love of destruction the chateau and grounds had been given 
up as a prey. 

The death of the widow will probably change everything at Mont- 
bard: as she has no direct heirs, the house and grounds will perhaps 
be sold, and the estate divided. It would take a good deal of trouble 
to destroy the old tower which, it is to be hoped, will be left asa point 
of view from the railroad, and, asit could not serve any utilitarian 
purpose, there is no reason why it should not be left to its own reflec- 
tions of the mutability of things; for the grand old ruin has seen & 
variety of changes, since Roman brick and mortar were employed to 
seat it so firmly on the rock in which it is embedded. The lords of 
Montbard, who looked out from its loopholes, were some of the moct 
powerful of their time, and served their sovereign masters, the Dukes 
of Burgundy, in many a war, regardless of the will of the vassals whose 
arms and lives were their property to do what they pleased with. One 
of them, a certain Hugues the Fourth, was, in the thirteenth century, 
& great benefactor to his native town, reserving for himself, in conse- 
quence of want of money—an excuse acknowledged in all ages—fifteen 
days’ credit with the bankers and wine merchants, beyond which time 
they were not bound to supply him, until he had paid his debts. How 
many of his tradespeople disputed their rights with a lord who lived in 
such a domicile, is not recorded ; but it would have been rather an 1m- 
prudent act to send up the bill too often to a spot, whence not only & 
precipice descended, but where numerous dungeons completed the ar 
chitecture. Philip tne Bold, of Burgundy, lived occasionally in this 
castle, and there received his bride, the mother of his violent son, 
Charles the Rash, whose frantic ambition an army of Swiss agree 
put an end to—scattering his jewels beneath the wheels of their roug 
waggons, and cutting up his golden tapestry into aprons for their — 
Henry the Fourth besieged Montbard and took it, and here he ~— 
confusion to the League, in some of the best wines of the best wine @18- 
trict in France. te old 

The modern hero of the village is doubtless the barber. In vo 
age he boasted to me that, on one memorable morning, he shaved na 
breakfast, the chins of ‘* three men capable of ruling ® world’—Bu _ 
Rousseau, and Voltaire! Rousseau, who had been invited by the sara 
of the chateau to meet his great rival, in the hope that the two + . 
would become reconciled, was seized, on that occasion, with a fito aoe 
timental enthusiasm as he was conducted to the study in the grove, 








where his host was wont to write, and, prostrating wey 0 , Fagg 
threshold, kissed the steps which so often gave support to 4s tee” 








She Albion. 











1852. 


“ What a pity a man of such exquisite notions 
Should send his poor brats to the Foundling, my dear!” 

Both the Countess Betsy and her beloved Sophy are no more; and the 
episode of this friendship between the English and French women is at 
= end. Two more amiale, faithful, and true-hearted beings never 
existed. The memory of their virtues should add another charm to the 


locality. 


ELECTRO-BIOLOGY---ITS FACTS AND ITS 
FALLACIES. 


Those who watch attentively the customs and manners of the times, 
are well aware that there is always a furor in favour of some fashion- 
able folly, after which the more excitable and imaginative of our race 
run mad Various are the subjects of these hallucinations; each for 
a little time struts and frets its hour upon the stage, and then is seen 
no more; sometimes it is an entire and total absurdity, at others it is 
some pseudo science having a rotten superstructure built upon a found. 
ation of truth, and in a third case it may be a subject unobjectionable 
jn itself, but pushed to absurd and ridiculous excess Whatever be 
its character, it is almost invariably seized upou by a set of itinerant 
charlatans, who, for the time being, become peripatetic philosophers, 
displaying the so-called secrets of nature to their wondering aucitory 
at the extremely moderate charge of one shilling per head. Let those 
of our readers who think the above an overcharged statement of the 
case, look back a few years, and endeavour to recall to mind the follies 
of the days gone past. Perhaps they may not remember the metallic 
tractors, a cure for all diseases, but which are now known to have as 
much virtue as may be found in a rusty nail. White mustard seed, 
swallowed whole, may perhaps come within the limits of their memory 
St. John Long’s liniment, brandy and salt, clairvoyance, galvanic 
rings, &c., &¢ , approach more nearly to the present period. Each of 
these was for a time infallible; its effects were vouched for by persons 
beyond suspicion—dukes, lords, ladies, and otber titled simpletons, 
clergymen in abundance, old ladies in female, and many in male attire, 
published cures without number, and the professors! ! of the various 
sciences reaped the reward of their disinterested labours. 

The furor of the present day, and from which the kind of gentlemen 
before alluded-to are gleaning a glorious harvest, is called Electro 
Biology, ® most absurd term applied to the subject, because the first 
promoters of it sought to give it a scientific aspect by employing two 

ieces of metal soldered together, to produce an effect which can be as 
successfully done by means of a peppermint lozenge or any other lolli 
pop Let us, however, not be misunderstood ; we are firmly convinced 
of the reality of the effects produced by (what, for the sake of conveni 
ence, we will continue to call) electro biology. Nay, more, we do not 
put them down even to the effects of the imagination, much less do we 
think that any deception is practised—at least not in the majority of 
instances, though it is by no means improbable that your exhibitor, 
like a thoughtful huntsman, may have a baggad fox for use, in case 
approprixte game should not be found. 

The effects termed Electro-Biological are produced by the patient 
being made to look attentively, and with the greatest abstraction from 
all external things, at a small fixed object, which is usually bright, so 
as to attract the attention more forcibly, and is generally held in the 
hand; the disc of conjoined metals, however, is not essential, and its 
employment is a mere pretence. After gazing at this for some time, 
the person, if susceptible, becomes in a state of artificial reverie or 
abstraction, more cr less profound. The operator then, in a dogmatic 
and authoritative tone, tells the patient that he cannot do this or that 
action; for example, that he cannot sit down—when the patient makes 
vain attempts to do so, and does not succeed. At other times the pa 
tient is told that a glass of water which he is tasting is coffee-—vinegar 
—gin, &c., and he acquiesces ; so that, in fact, the operator is able to 
influence either the nerves of motion, or those which give sensation, 
ad some persons are more susceptible of impression in one particular 
set of faculties, and others in another, viz , the movements of one per- 
son may be completely under the control of the operator, but his taste 
remain unaffected, or the converse may be the case. 

Many of the effects produced are, as may be imagined, extremely 

ludicrous: a young lady, for example, is told that she cannot open her 
mouth, whereupon she makes the most vigorous efforts to get rid of a 
restraint so opposed to the privileges of her sex, but in vain, and the 
serio-comic expression of distress depicted on her countenance becomes 
irresistibly ludicrous. In other eases the patients are made to believe 
that they are changed into other individuals, being impressed by a de 
cided belief in an alteration of their own personal identity. In this 
condition the actions of the patients, the speech, tone of voice, and 
sentiments uttered, become as nearly as possible those of the persons 
into whom they supposed themselves changed: a lady, for example, 
made to believe herself to be the gentleman of her acquaintance, imi- 
tates his actions, gestures, and individual peculiarities, in the most 
amusing and laughable manner. 

It will be alleged, perhaps, by some persons, that the whole of these 
extraordinary effects are mere deception, in fact, that the patient, in- 
fluenced by some motive or other, is acting. This opinion, however, is 
opposed to the facts of the case; a person in electro biological state 
will fall into a profuse perspiration if told the room is very hot; or if 
informed the air is extremely cold, chilliness, and that peculiar con- 
traction of the skin produced by cold, come on. The statement that be 
is ina violent draught of air, will produce sneezing. Any of these 
effects are involuntary, and cannot be imitated by the most accom- 
plished actors. Again, it is not imagination, for persons can be sent 
to sleep, and caused to remain in that state for several hours, far ex- 
ceeding the natural duration of rest 

What, then, is the cause of this peculiar mental condition? If we 
inquire whether any similar state can exist without its agency, or if 
any natural form of electro biology is known; or if we compare it 
with any of the various mental states that physiologists are acquainted 
with, we find that it more nearly resembles that condition which is 
known as reverie, or entire absence of mind. When the mental facul- 
ties are devoted, with all the energy the individual is capable of using, 
to one object or train of thought; when the attention is concentrated 
on a single idea, this state occurs naturally : every one must be more 
or less familiar with its existence; but it is persons who are accus- 
tomed to deep thought who are most subject to it, and in them it 
assumes as decided a character, and is as well marked as in the artifi 
cially induced electro biology One of the most remarkable examples 
of absence of mind on record is the case of a Scotch philosopher, who 
was so absorbed in his reflections, that, when stopped by his wife in 
the street, he would raise his hat, and making a profound bow, inquire 
if she was quite well. If he ran accidentally against a cow, he would, 
With an equally polite demeanour, apologize most sincerely, and hope 
he had not hurt her. On one occasion he overturned the basket of a 
fishwoman into the river, and in spite of the not very refined expressions 
of feeling on the part of the late owner of the property, he walked un. 
consciously forward, leaving her under the impression of his entire 
and total insanity 

Not only does this state occur spontaneously, but it has been long 
known as being able to be produced artificially. In the state of the 
faculties termed hypnotism, which is induced by gazing most fixedly 
at asmall, bright object near the eye, an abstraction is induced even 
more complete than in the case of electro-biology, and deep sleep is the 
result. In fact, this phenomenon has been practised many years by 
Mr. Braid, and other operators, as a means cf producing sleep when 
other means have failed. Another mode of inducing sleep is to place 
the body on one side, in an easy position, and concentrate the whole 
mental faculties upon the mere passing of the breath in and out of the 
nostrils. If the power of abstraction is so great that the patient can 
lose sight of all other objects, and be conscious of nothing in the world 
_ = single one of the breath passing the nostrils, at that moment 

sleeps. 

In electro-biological phenomena the attention is concentrated on one 
object—and in all successful cases it must be completely directed to it; 
after a short time an artificially induced reverie is produced, the in 
tellectual faculties and the will are suspended, the whole mind being 
filled, as it were, with one idea: but the faculties of sensation and mo- 
tion, which reside in another part of the nervous system, remain un- 
affectedtthey are ready to obey their accustomed stimuli; and the 
mind being inactive, they act by the ideas suggested by the operator 

fre are, in fact, many parallel cases in nature: a man falls and 
breaks the back bone, injuring the spinal cord ; this cuts off the lower 

pea ae from any communication with the brain, which is the 
por by means of which the mind acts; consequently, all sensation is 
lower tas he has no feeling, nor power of voluntary motion in the 
ca ute, but they still remain connected with the spinal cord ; this 
“ oa le of receiving impressions, and when the foot is tickled, the 
pm 7 rawn violently away, although the patient is utterly unconsci 
N uy sensation. and has no power of moving the limb voluntarily. 
Ws im electro biology, the mind is removed almost as entirely by 





abstraction, and the faculties of motion and sensation remain subjecc 
to the suggestions of the operator, or any other party. That both 
these faculties can and do act quite independently of the mind—nay, 
more, that they have, in some sort, even a memory of their own, quite 
distinct from the mind—may be proved by one very well known cir- 
cumstance: most persons can run up stairs in the dark, in any house 
to which they have been accustomed, without taking a step more or 
less than required; yet, if asked at any time, they are totally ignorant 
of the number of stairs. In this case the faculties of motion are per- 
forming an action quite independent of the mind; for, if a person so 
ascending stops in the middle of the flight of stairs and begins to think 
how many steps more there are to ascend, the chances are he has to 
feel for the last stair. 

The lower animals are equally susceptible of this mental abstraction : 
a fowl, for example, may be electro-biologized in two ways, either that 
portion of the brain in which the will resides may be removed, when 
the fowl will continue to live as long as food is put into its mouth, for 
weeks or months, being effectually operated on for li‘e: or, the atten- 
tion may be so thoroughly absorbed by any prominent object; what 
schoolboy has not taken a cock out of the farm- yard, and holding his 
beak down to the table, has not found that, on drawing a broad chalk 
line straight away from it, he has not effectually electro-biologized 
the biped? and the cases of fascination by serpents, in which the at- 
tention of the victim is so absorbed that it ceases to make any efforts 
to escape, may be referred to the same cause. 

In conclusion, it may be asked, what is likely to be the effect of 
electro-biology in a medical point of view, and are the present exhibi- 
tions of it likely to tend to a useful end? To the first part of the ques- 
tion, the answer is, that all that can be accomplished by this means 
has already been done by Mr. Braid and others. Hypnotism was in- 
troduced in several of the London hospitals many years ago; but it has 
sank into almost total oblivion, and fallen into entire neglect asa 
practical agent. As to the present exhibitions, we regard them with 
extreme dislike; the deeper mysteries of nature are not to be revealed 
on platforms, to crowds of excited and incompetent spectators—persons 
who go merely for the excitement, as they would to see a bottle con- 
juror, or any other person who could produce startling effects. But 
the evil does not end here: this peculiar state of the mental faculties 
cannot betinduced in excitable persons without leaving traces of its 
action of a very permanent and injurious character ; and we would 
especially caution all those who are of a highly imaginative and excit- 
able mental temperament to avoid subjecting themselves to such an 
influence, as it may be likely to cause a very serious, and much more 
than temporary, evil.— Ediza Cook's Journal. 





THE SCHAII’S ENGLISH GARDENER. 


The facts of the following narration were communicated to me by 
Mr. Burton, the head gardener at Teddesley Park, in Staffordshire. I 
had previously been told that he had been for a year or two in the ser- 
vice of the Schah of Persia, which induced me to question him concern- 
ing the motives which took him so far from England, and the kind of 
life which he led at Teheran. I was so much interested in the details 
he gave me, that I made notes at the time, which have enabled me draw 
up the following account : 

Mr. Burton is a fine-looking bealthy man, in the prime of life, whose 
appearance would announce his nation all the world over. He had 
completed his education as a gardener at Knight’s, when, in 1848, an 
application was made to him, on behalf of the Schah of Persia, by Co- 
lonel Sheil, the English envoy at the court of Teheran, who proposed 
to Mr. Burton that he should return to Persia with the second Persian 
secretary to the embassy, Mirza Oosan Koola, and take charge of the 
Royal Gardens at Teheran, at a salary of a hundred pounds a year, 
with rooms provided for him, and an allowance of two shillings a day 
for the food of himself and the native servant whom he would find it 
necessary toemploy. This prospect, and the desire which is so natural 
to young men, to see countries beyond their own, led Mr. Burton to 
accept the proposal. The Mirza Oosan Koola and he left Southamp 
ton on the twenty ninth of September, 1848, and went by steam to 
Constantinople. Thence they journeyed without accident to the capi- 
tal of Persia. The seat of government was removed to Teheran about 
seventy years ago, when the Kujur dynasty became possessed of the 
Persian throne. Their faction was predominant in the North of Per- 
sia, and they, consequently, felt more secure in Teheran than in the 
ancient southern capital. Teheran is situated in the midat of a wide 
plain, from two to three hundred miles long, which has a most dreary 
appearance, being totally uncultivated, and the soil of which is a kind 
of reddish loam, that becomes pulverised after a long continuance of 
dry weather, and then rises as great clouds of sand, sometimes even ob- 
scuring the sun several hours in a day for several successive days. 

Bad news awaited Mr. Burton on his arrival at Teheran. The Schah 
who had commissioned Colonel Sheil to engage an English gardener, 
was dead. His successor cared little about either gardening or his 
predecessor’s engagements. Colonel Sheil was in England. Mr Bur 











ton’s heart sunk a little within him; but, having astout English spirit, 
and great faith in the British embassy, he insisted on a partial fulfil 
ment of the contract. Until this negotiation was completed, Mr. Burton 
was lodged in the house of Mirza Oosan Koola. Mr. Burton was, there- 
fore, for a month, a member of a Persian household belonging to one of 
the upper middle class. 

The usual mode of living in one house seemed pretty nearly the same 
in all that fell under the range of Mr. Burton’s observation. They get 
up at sunrise, when they have a cup of coffee. The few hours in the 
day in which the Persians condescend to labour in any way, are from 
sunrise until seven or eight o’clock in the morning After that, the 
heat becomes so intense (frequently one hundred and eight or one hun- 
dred and nine degrees in the shade) that all keep within doors, lying 
about on mats in passages or rooms. At ten they have their first sub- 
stantial meal; which consists of mutton and rice, stewed together in a 
rude saucepan over a charcoai fire, built out of doors. Sometimes, in 
addition to this dish, they havea kind of soup, or ‘* water-meat” (which 
is the literal translation of the Persian name), made of water, mutton, 
onions, parsley, fowls, rice, dried fruits, apricots, almonds, and wal. 
nuts, stewed together. Butthis, as we may guess from the multiplicity 
of the ingredients, was a dainty dish. At four o'clock, the panting 
Persians, nearly worn out by the heat of the day, take a cup of strongly 
perfumed tea, with a little bitter-orange juice squeezed into it; and 
after this tonic they recover strength enough to smoke and lounge. 
Dinner was the grand meal of the day, to which they invited friends. 
It was not unlike breakfast, but was preceded by a dessert, at which 
wine was occasionally introduced, but which always consisted of me- 
lons and dried fruits. The dinner was brought in on a pewter tray ; 
but Mr. Burton remarked that the pewter dishes were very dingy. A 
piece of common print was spread on the ground, and cakes of bread 
put on it. They had no spoons fur the soup, “‘ water. meat,” but soaked 
their bread in it, or curled it round into a hollow shape, and fished up 
what they could out of the abyss. At the Mirza’s they had spoons for 
the sour goat’s milk, with ice, which s emed to be one of their delica- 
cies. The ice is brought down from the mountains, and sold pretty 
cheaply in the bazaars. Sugar and salt are eaten together with this 
iced sour goat’s milk. Smoking narghilahs beguiles the evening hours 
very pleasantly. They pluck a quantity of rose- blossoms ani put them 
into the water through which the smoke passes ; but the roses last in 
season only a month. Mirza Oosan Koola had a few chairs in the house 
for the use of the gentlemen of the Embassy 

At last the negotiation respecting Mr. Burton’s engagement was 
ended. His friends at the Embassy had insisted that the present Schah 
should install him in the office of royal gardener at the salary proposed 
by his predecessor. Accordingly, about a month after his arrival at 
Teheran, he took possession of two rooms, appropriated to his use, in 
the garden of El Kanai. This garden consisted of six acres, with a mud 
wall all round. There were avenues of fruit trees planted with lucerne 
growing under them, which was cut for the food of the horses in the 
royal stable; but the lucerne and the trees gave this royal garden very 
much the aspect of an Eoglish orchard, and must have been a very 
disenchanting prospect for a well trained gardener, accustomed to our 
flower beds, and vegetable gardens. The fruit trees were apricots, ap 
ples, pears, and cherries—the latter of the same description as ours. 
but finer in quality; the apricots were of a kind which Mr. Burton had 
never seen before, with large sweet kernels. He brought some of the 
stones with him to England, and gave them to his old master, Mr. 
Knight If this square plot of orchard ground, surrounded by a mud 
wall, was the cheerless prospect outside, the two rooms which Mr. 
Burton was to inhabit were not much more attractive. Bare of all fur 
niture, with floors of mud and chaff beaten together, they did not even 
contain the mats which play so many parts in Persian houses. Mr. Bur- 
ton’s first care was to purchase mats, and hire a servant to market and 
cook for him. The people at the Embassy sent him the various bales 
of seeds, roots, and implements, which he had brought with him from 








England; and he hoped before long to introduce some improvements 
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into Persian gardening ; so little did he as yet know the nature of the 














people with whom he had to deal. Before he was well settled in his 
two rooms, while he was yet unpacking his English bales, some native 
plasterers told him that, outside of his wooden door (which fastened 
only with a slight chain) six men lay in wait to do him evil, artly 
prompted by the fact of his being a foreigner, partly in hopes of obtain- 
ing possession of the contents of these bales. 

it was two miles to the Embassy, and Mr. Burton was without a 
friend nearer ; his very informants would not stand by him, but would 
rather rejoice in his discomfiture. But being a brave, resolute man, he 
picked out a scythe from among his English implements, threw open 
the door, and began to address the six men (who, sure erough, os 
couched near the entrance) in the best Persian he could muster. His 
Persian eloquence, or possibly the sight of the scythe wielded by a 
stout, resolute man, produced the desired effect: the six men. fortu- 
nately, went away, without having attacked him, for any effort at self- 
defence on his part would have strengthened the feeling of hostilit 
already strong against him. Once more he was left in quiet to a f 
his goods, with such shaded light as two windows covered over with 
paper and calico could give. But when his tools were unpacked— 
tools selected with such care and such a hoping heart in England—who 
were to use them’ The men appointed as gardeners under him would 
not work, because they were never paid. If Mr. Burton made them 
work, he should pay them, they said. At length he did persuade them 
to labour during the hours in which exertion was possible, even to @ 
native. Mr. Burton began to enquire how these men were paid, or if 
their story was true that they never were. It was true that wages for 
labour done for the Schah were mostirregularly given. And whenthe 
money could no longer be refused, it was paid in the form of bills upon 
some gate to a town, or some public bath, a hundred or a hundred and 
twenty miles away, such gates and baths being royal property. Honest 
payment of wages being rare, of course stealing is plentiful; and it is 
even winked at by the royal officers. The gardeners under Mr. Burton, 
for instance, would gather the flowers he had cherished with care, and 
present them to any chief who came into the Baugh el- Kanai; and the 
present they received in turn constituted their only means of livelihood. 
Sometimes Mr. Burton was the sole labourer in this garden; and he 
had the charge of Baugh-el-Colleza, twenty square acres in size, and at 
some distance from El Kanai, where he lived. When the hot weather 
came on, he fell ill of diarrhoea, and for three months lay weary and ill 
on his mat, unable to superintend, if there had been gardeners, or to 
work himself, if there were none. 

After he recovered, he seems to have been hopeless of doing any good 
in such a climate, and among such a people. The Schah took little in- 
terest in horticulture He sometimes came into the gardens of El Ka- 
nai (in which his palace was situated,) and would ask some questions, 
through an interpreter, in a languid, weary kind of away. Some- 
times when Mr. Burton had any vegetables ready, he requested leave 
to present them himself to the Schah; when this was accorded, he 
wove the twigs of the white poplar (the tree which most abounded 
on the great barren plain surrounding Tebern), and filling this with 
lettuces, or peas, or similar garden produce, he was ushered with much 
ceremony into one of the courts (‘‘small yards,” as Mr. Burton once 
irreverently called them) belonging to the palace. There in a kind 
of balcony projecting from one of the windows, the Schah sat; 
and the English gardener, without shoes, but with the lamb’s skin 
‘* fez” covering his head, bowed low three times, as he gave up his 
basket to be handed to the Schah. Mr Burton did not perform the 
Persian salaam, considering such a slave-like obeisance unbefitting a 
European. The Schah received these baskets of vegetables, some of 
which were new to him, with great indifference, not caring to ask any 
questions The spirit of curiosity, however, was alive in the harem, 
if nowhere else ; and one day Mr. Burton was surprised to receive @ 
command to go and sow some annuals in one of the courts of the harem, 
for such was the Queen mother’s desire. So, taking a few packets of 
common flower seeds, he went through some rooms in the palace before 
he arrived at the courts, which open one out of another. These rooms 
Mr. Barton considered as little better, either in size, construction, or 
furniture, than his own girden-dwelling; but there are some apart- 
ments in this royal palace which are said to be splendid; one lined 
with plated-glass, and several fitted up with the beautiful painted 
windows for which Persia is celebrated. On entering the courts be- 
longing to the harem, Mr Burton found himself attended by three or 
four soldiers, and two eunuchs—all with drawn swords, which they 
made a little parade of holding above him, rather to his amusement, 
especially as he seems to have had occasinal glimpses of peeping la- 
dies, who ought rather to have had the swords held over them. Before 
passing from one yard to another, one or two soldiers would precede 
him, to see the coast was clear. And ifa veiled lady chanced, through 
that ignorance which is bliss all the world over, to come into the very 
yard where he was, the soldiers seized him, huddled him into a dark 
corner, and turned his face to the wall; she, meanwhile, passing 
through under the cover of her servant’s large cloak, something like a 
chicken peeping from under the wing of the hen. Whatever might have 
been their danger from the handsome young Englishman, he at least, 
was not particularly attracted by their appearance. The utmost praise 
he could bestow was, that ‘* one or two were tolerably good-looking ;” 
and, on being pressed for details, he said that those ladies of the ha- 
rem of whom he caught a glimpse resembled all other Persian women, 
in having very large features, very coarse complexions, with large eyes. 
They (as well as the men) paint the eyebrows, so as to make them ap- 
pear to meet. They are stout-made. Such were the observations which 
Mr. Burton made, as he was passing through the yards, or courts which 
led into the small garden where he was to sow his flower-seeds. Here 
the Queen mother sat in a projecting balcony; but as soon as she saw 
the stranger she drew back. She is about thirty-five years of age, and 
possesses much influence in the country ; which, as she is a cruel and 
ambitious woman, has produced great evils. 

One day, Mrs Sheil’s maid, who had accompanied her mistress on @ 
visit to the ladies in the harem, fell in with a Frenchwoman who had 
been an inhabitant there for more than twenty years. She seemed 
perfectly contented with her situation, and had no wish to exchange it 
for any other. 

Every now and then Mr. Burton sent flowers to the harem; such as 
he could cultivate in the dry hot garden, with no command of labour. 
Marvel of Peru, African marigolds, single stocks, and violets planted 
along the sides of the walks between planes and poplars, were the flow- 
ers he gathered to form his nosegays. But all gardening was weary 
and dreary work; partly owing to the great heat of the climate, partly 
to the scarcity of water, but most especially because there was no ser- 
vice or assistance to be derived from any other man. The men appoint- 
ed to assist him grew more careless and lazy than ever as time rolled 
on; he had no means of enforcing obedience, or attention, and if he had 
bad, he would not have dared to use it, and so to increase the odium 
that attached to him as a foreigner. Moreover, no one cared whether 
the gardens flourished or decayed. If it had not been for the kindness 
of some of the English residents, among whom he especially mentioned 
Mr. Reade, his situation would have been utterly intoleraable. 

There was nothing in the external life of the place which could com- 
pensate for his individual disappointment; at least, he perceived 
nothing. Ooe day, in crossing the market-place, he saw eight men 
lying with their heads cut off; executed for being religious fanatics, 
who had assumed the character of prophets. At another time, there 
were six men put to death for higaway robbery ; and the mode of death 
was full of horror, whatever their crimes might be They were hung 
head downwards, with the right arm und leg cut off; one of them drag- 
ged out life in this state for three days. Even the minor punishments 
are cruel and vindictive, as they always are where the power and ex- 
ecution of the lawsis uncertain One of the penalties inflicted for slight 
offences, is to have a string passed through the nostrils, and to be led 
for three successive days through the bazars and market-places by a 
crier, proclaiming the nature of his misdemeanour _ Blindness is very 
common; Mr. Burton has o%ten seen six or eight blind men walking in 
a string, each with his right arm on the shoulder of his precursor; 
partly caused by ophthalmia produced by the dust, and partly because 
the Schah has it in his power to inflict the punishment of pulling both 
or one of the eyes out The great grandfather of the present Schah, 
Aga Mohammed, the founder of the Kajur dynasty, had large baskets- 
ful of the eyes of his enemies presented to him after his accession to the 
throne. 

Let us change the subject to attar of roses; though all the perfumes 
of Arabia will not sweeten the memory of that last sentence. Attar of 
roses is made and sold in the bazaars ; the rose employed is the common 
single pink, which must be gathered before the sudden rise of the hot 
sun causes the dew to evaporate. By the side of the attar sellers may 
be seen the Jew, selling trinkets; the Armenians (Christians in name, 
and, as such, bound by no laws of Mahomet). selling a sweetish red 
wine, and arrakee, ® spirit made from the refuse of grapes, and resem- 
bling gin; while through the bazaars men go, having le:thern bags om 





their backs containing bad, dirty water, and a lump of ice in a basiny 
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into which they pour out draughts for their customers. Ice is brought 
down from the mountains, and sold at the rate of a large lump for two 
or three pools—a pool being # small copper coin, of which thirty make 
one koraun (silver), value eleven-pence; and ten korauns make one 
tomaun, a gold coin of the value of nineshillings The drinking-water 
is procured from open drains, or from tanks, in which all the washing 
the Persians ever give their clothes is done. They use no soap even 
for shaving ; but soapy water would be preferable to the vermin which 
float on the surface of the beverage obtained from these sources. No 
wonder that the cholera returns every three years, and is a fatal 
scourge; especially when we learn that the doctors and barbers in Te- 
heran, as formerly in Englaud, unite the two professions and that the 
great resource in all cases of illness is the lancet. 

Besides the shops in the bazaars, where provisions and beverages of 
various kinds are sold, there are others for silks, carpets, embroidered 
pieces, something like the Indian shawls, but smaller in size, and pur- 
chased by the Europeans for waistcoats; and Cashmere shawls, which 
even there, and not always new, bear the high prices of from fifty 

unds to one hundred pounds. Those which were presented to the 
adies of the Embassy were worth, at Teheran, one hundred pounds a 
piece. There are also lamb’s-skin caps, or fezes, about half a yard high, 
conical in shape, and open, or crownless, at the top; heavier than a bat, 
but much cooler, owing to the ventilation produced by this opening 
No Europeans wear hats, except one or two at the Embassy. Cotton 
materials are used for dresses by the common people, manufactured at 
Teheran. There are very few articles of British manufacture sold in 
the bazaars; but French German, and Russian things abound. A 
fondness for watches seems to be a Persian weakness; some of the 
higher classes will wear two at a time, like the English dandies sixty 
years ago; and sometimes both these watches will be in the state of 
stand-still. It is therefore no wonder that a little German watch- 
maker, who is settled at Teheran, is making his fortune. The mode of 
reckoning time is from sunrise to sunset—prayers being said by the 
faithful before each of these. The day and night are each divided into 
* watches” of three hours long; subdividing the time between sunrise 
and mid-day, mid-day and sunset. 

Mr. Burton saw little of the religious ceremonies of the Persians. He 
had never been inside a mosque; but had seen peopie saying their 
prayers at the appointed times (at the expiration of every watch through 

e day, he believed,) on raised platforms, erected for the purpose, up 
and down the town. The form of washing the hands before they say 
their prayers is gone through by country-people on the dusty plain, 
using soil instead of water ; the more purifying article of the two, one 
would suppose, after hearing Mr. Burton’s account of the state of the 
drains and tanks in Teheran. The priests are ony by the white 
turbans which they wear as a class distinction ; and our English gard- 
ener does not seem to have come in contact with any of them, excepting 
in occasional rencontres in the streets; where the women, veiled and 
shrouded, shuffle along—their veils being transparent just at the eyes, 
80 as to enable them to see without being seen; while their clumsy, 
shapeless mantles effectually prevent all recognition even from husband 
or father. The higher class (the wives of Mirzas, or noblemen) are 
conveyed in a kind of covered hand-barrow from place to place. This 
species of rude carriage will hold two ladies sitting upright, and has a 
cnee _ on either side; it is propelled by one mule before and one 

ind. 

As long as these national peculiarities were enough toexcite curiosity, 
Mr. Burton had something to relieve the monotony of his life, which 
was very hopeless in the horticultural line. By-and-bye it sank into 
great sameness. The domestic changes were of much the same kind as 
the Vicar of Wakefield’s migration from the blue bed to the brown ; 
for three or four months in the hot season, Mr. Burton conveyed his 
mat up the mud staircase which led from his apartments through a 
trap-door on to the flat roof, and slept there. When the hot weather 
was over, Mr. Burton came down under cover. He felt himself becom- 
ing utterly — and enervated; and probably wondered less than 
he had done at his first arrival at the lazy way in which the na- 
tives worked; sitting down, for instance, to build a wall.—Indiffer- 
ence, which their religion may dignify in some things into fatalism, 
seemed to prevail everywhere and in every person. They ate their 


and beans unshelled, rather than take any unnecessary trouble ; 
a or of piggism which especially scandalised him. 
wice in the year there were great religious festivals, which roused 
the whole eorle into animation and enthusiasm. One in the spring 
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was the Noorooz, when a kind of miracle-play was acted simultane- 
ously upon the various platforms in the city ; the grandest representa- 
tion of all being in the market place, where thirty or forty thousand 
attended. The subject of this play is the death of the sons of Ali; the 
Persians being Sheeah, or followers of Ali, and, as such, regarded as 
schismatics by the more orthodox Turks, who do not believe in the 
three successors of Mohammed. This “mystery” is admirably per- 

formed, and excites the Persians to passionate weeping. A Frank am- 

bassador is invariably introduced, who comes to intercede for the sons 
of Ali. This is the tradition of the Persians ; and although not cor- 

roborated by any European legend, it is so faithfully believed in by 
the Persians, that it has long procured for the Europeans a degree of 
kindly deference, very different from the feeling with which they are 
regarded by the Ali-hating Turks. Theother religious festival occurs 
some time in August, and is of much the same description ; some event 
(Mr. Burton believed it was the death of Mohammed) being dramatised, 
and acted in all the open public places. The weeping and wailing are 
as general at this representation as the other. Mr. Burton himself 
said, **he was so cut up by it he could not help crying.” and excused 
himself for what he evidently considered a weakness, by saying that 
everybody there was doing the same. 

Sometimes the Schah rode abroad; he and his immediate attendants 
were well mounted; but behind, around, came a rabble rout to the 
number of one, two, or even three thousand, on broken-down horses, 
on mules, on beggarly donkeys, or running on foot, their rags waving 
in the wind, every-body, anybody, anyhow. The soldiers in attend- 
ance did not contribute to the regularity or uniformity of the scene, 
as there is no regulation height, and the dwarf of four feet ten jostles 
4 brother in arms who towers above him at the stature of six feet 
Bix. 

In strange contrast with this wild tumult and disorderly crowd must 
be one of the Schah’s amusements, which consists in listening to Mr. 
Burgess (the appointed English interpreter), who translates the Times, 
Illustrated News, and, occasionally, English books, for the pleasure of 
the Schah. One wonders what ideas certain words convey, representa- 
tive of the order and uniform regularity of England. 

In October, 1849, Colonel Shiel returned to Teheran, after his sojourn 
in England; and soon afterwards it was arranged that Mr. Burton 
should leave Persia, and shorten his time of engagement to the Schah 
by one-half. Accordingly, as soon as he had completed a year in 
Teheran, he began to make preparations for returning to Europe; and 
about March, 1850, he arrived at Constantinople, where he remained 
another twelvemonth. The remembrance of Mr. Burton’s Oriental life 
must be in strange contrast to the regular, well-ordered comfort of his 
present existence. 


HYPATIA., 
CHAPTER XII.—THE BOWER OF ACRASIA. 

The house which Pelagia and the Amal had hired after their return 
to Alexandria, was one of the most splendid in the city. They had 
been now living there three months or more, and in that time Pelagia’s 
taste had supplied the little which it needed to convert it into a palace 
oflazy luxury. She herself was wealthy ; and her Gothic guests, over- 
burdened with Roman spoils, the very use of which they could not un- 
derstand, freely allowed her and her nymphs to throw away for them 
the treasures which they had won in many a fearful fight. What mat- 
ter? If they had enough to eat, and more than enough to drink, how 
could the useless surplus of their riches be better spent than in keep- 
ing their ladies in good humour? And when it was all gone 
+; ; . they would go somewhere or other—who cared whither ?— 
and win more. The whole world was before them waiting to be plun- 
dered, and they would fulfil their mission, whensoever it suited them 
In the meantime they were in no hurry. Egypt furnished in profusion 
every sort of food which could gratify palates far more nice than theirs. 
on ce Se ye mt oo went to bed sober from one week’s end 
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halls of Valhalla? the souls of warriors have more, even in the 


So thought the party who occupied the inner court of the house, one 
blazing afternoon in the same week in which Cyril’s messenger had so 
—— broken ars the repose of the Scetis. 

eir repose, at least, was still untouched. The great city roared 
without; Orestes plotted, and Cyril counter setted, end the fate of a 
continent hung—or seemed to hang—trembling in the balance; but 
the turmoil of it all no more troubled those lazy Titans within, than 
did the roll and rattle of the carriage-wheels disturb the parakeets and 


sunbircs who peopled, under an awning of gilded wire, the inner court 
of Pelagia’s house. Why should they fret themselves with it all? 
What was every fresh riot, execution, conspiracy, bankruptcy, but a 
sigo—that the fruit was growing ripe for the plucking? ven Hera- 
clian’s rebellion, and Orestes’ suspected conspiracy, were to the younger 
and coarser Goths a sort of child’s play, at which they could look on, 
and laugh, and bet, from morning to night ; while to the more cunning 
heads, such as Wuif and Smid, they were but signs of the general rot- 
tenness—new cracks in those great walls, over which they intended, 
with a simple and boyish consciousness of power, to mount to victory 
when they chose. 

And in the meantime, till the right opening offered, what was there 
better than to eat, drink, and sleep? And certainly they had chosen 
a charming retreat in which to fulfil that lofty mission. Columns of 
purple and green porphyry, among which gleamed the white limbs of 
delicate statues, surrounded a basin of water, fed by a perpetual jet, 
which sprinkled with cool spray the leaves of the oranges and mimosas, 
mingling its murmurs with the warblings of the tropic birds who nest- 
led among the branches. 

On one side of the fountain, under the shade of a broad-leaved pal- 
metto, lay the Amal’s mighty limbs, stretched out on cushions. his yel- 
low hair crowned with vine leaves, his hand grasping a golden cup, 
which had been won from Indian Rajahs by Parthian Chosroos, from 
Chosroos by Roman Generals, from Roman Generals by the heroes of 
sheepskin and horsehide; Pelagia, by the side of the sleepy Hercules- 
Dionysos, lay leaning over the brink of the fountain, lazily dipping her 
fingers into the water, and basking, like the gnats which hovered over 
its surface, in the mere pleasure of existence. 

On the opposite brink of the basin, tended each by a dark-eyed Hebe, 
who filled the wine cups, and helped now and then to empty them, lay 
the especial friends and companions in arms of the Amal, Goderic, the 
son of Ermanric, and Agilmund, the son of Cniva, who both, like the 
Amal, boasted a descent from gods; and last, but not least, that most 
important and all but sacred personage, Smid, the son of Troll, reve- 
renced for his cunning epee Ge sons of men; for not only could he 
make and mend all matters, from a pontoon- bridge to a gold-bracelet, 
shoe horses and doctor them, charm all diseases out of man and beast, 
carve runes, interpret war-omens, foretel weather, raise the winds, 
and, finally, conquer in the battle of mead-horns all except Wulf the 
son of Ovida; but he had actually, during a sojourn among the half- 
civilized Mssogoths, picked up a fair share of Latin and Greek, and a 
rough knowledge of reading and writing. 

A few yards off lay old Wulf upon his back, his knees in the air, his 
hands crossed behind his head, keeping up, even in his sleep, a half- 
conscious comment of growls on the following intellectual conversa- 
tion :— 

** Noble wine this, is it not ?” 

** Perfect. Who bought it for us ?” 

** Old Miriam bought it, at some great tax-farmer’s sale. The fellow 
was arnt. and Miriam said she got it for the half what it was 
worth.” 

‘** Serve the penny-turning rascal right. The old vixen. fox took care, 
I'll warrant her, to get her profit out of the bargain.” 

**Never mind if she did. Wecan afford to pay like men, if we earn 
like men.” 

** We shan’t afford it long, at this rate,” growled Wulf. 

‘* Then we'll go and earn more. I’m tired of doing nothing.” 

“People need not do nothing, unless they choose,” said Goderic. 
‘*Wulf and I had coursing fit for a king, the other morning, on the 
sand hills I had had no appetite for a week before, and I have been 
as sharp set as a Danube pike ever since.” 

‘*Coursing? What, with those long legged brush-tailed brutes, like 
a fox upon stilts, which the Prefect cozened you into buying ?” 

** All I can say is that we put up a herd of those—what do they call 
them here—deer with goat’s horns ?” 

** Antelopes ?” 

** That’s it—and the curs ran into them as a falcon does into a skein 
of ducks. Wulf and I galloped and galloped over those accursed sand- 
heaps till the horses stuck fast; and when they got their wind again, 








we found each pair of dogs with a deer down between them—and what 
can man want more—if he cannot get fighting? You eat them, so you 
need not sneer.” 
** Well, dogs are the only things worth having, then, that this Alex- 
andria does produce.” 
‘* Except fair ladies !’—put in one of the girls.”’ 








“Ofcourse. I'll except the women. But the men”— 

** The what? I have not seen a man since I came here, except a dock- 
worker or two—priests and fine gentlemen they are all—and you don’t 
call them men, surely ? 

‘* What on earth do they do, beside riding donkeys ?” 

** Philosophize, they say.”’ 

** What’s that ?” 

**T’m sure I don’t know ; some sort of slave’s quill-driving, I sup- 
pose.” 

** Pelagia! do you know what philosophizing is ?” 

** No—and I don’t care.”’ 

“IT do,” quoth Agilmund, with a look of superior wisdom ; “I saw a 
philosopher the other day.” 

** And what sort of thing was it?:’ 

‘I tell you. I was walking down the great street, there, going 
to the harbour; and I saw a crowd of boys—men they call them here— 
going into a large doorway. So I asked one of them what was doing, 
and the fellow, instead of answering me, pointed at my legs, and set all 
= other monkeys laughing. So I boxed his ears, and he tumbled 

own.” 

‘** They all do so here, if you box their ears,” said the Amal, medita- 
tively, as if he had hit upon a great inductive law. 

** Ah,” said Pelagia, looking up with her most winning smile, ‘‘ they 
are not such giants as you, who make a poor little woman feel like a 
gazelle in the lion’s paw !” 

** Well. It struck me that as I spoke in Gothic, the boy might not 
have understood me, being a Greek. Sol walked in at the door, tosave 
questions, and see for myself. And there a fellow held out his hand— 
1 suppose for money. Sol gave him two or three gold pieces, and a box 
on the ear, at which he tumbled down, of course, but seemed very well 
satisfied. So I walked in.” 

** And what did you see?” 

‘A great hall, large enough for a thousand heroes full of these 
Egyptian rascals scribbling with pencils on tablets. And at the fur- 
ther end of it the most beautiful woman I ever saw—with right fair hair 
and blue eyes, talking, talking—I could not understand it; but the 
donkey-riders seemed to think it very fine; for they went on looking 
first at her, and then at their tablets, gaping like frogs indrought. And, 
certainly, she looked as fair as the sun, and talked like an Alruna-wife. 
Not that I knew what it was about, but one can see somehow, you 
know —So I fell asleep; and when I woke, and came out, I met some 
one who understood me, and he told me that it was the famous 
oe the great philosopher. And that’s what I know about philo- 
sop y.” 

‘* She was very much wasted, then, on such soft-handed starvelings. 
Why don’t she marry some hero ?” 

‘*Because there are none here to marry,” said Pelagia; * except 
some who are far better engaged already.” 

“But what do they talk about, and tell people to do, these philo- 
sophers, Pelagia ?” 

** Oh, they don’t tell any one to do anything, at least, if they do, no- 
body ever does it, as far as I can see; bnt they talk about suns and 
stars, and right and wrong, and ghosts and spirits, and that sort of 
thing ; and about not enjoying oneself too much. Not that I ever saw 
that they were any happier than any one else.” 

— must have been an Alruna-maiden,” said Wulf, half to him- 
self. - 

‘* She is a very conceited creature, and I hate her,” said Pelagia. 

**T don’t doubt it,” said Wulf. 

‘** What is an Alruna-maiden? asked one of the girls. 

‘** Something as like you as a salmon is like a horse-leech. Heroes, 
will you hear a saga?” 

‘If it is a cool one,” said Agilmund ; about ice, and pine trees, an = 
snow storms. I shall be roasted brown in three days more.” 

Oh - said the Amal,‘ that we were on the Alps again for only two 
hours, sliding down those snow-slopes on our shields, with the sleet 
whistling about our ears. That was sport!” 

**To those who could keep their seat,” said Goderic. ‘* Who went 
head over heels into a glacier-crack, and was dug out of fifty feet of 
snow, and had to be put inside a fresh-killed horse before he could be 
brought to life ?” 

*‘Not you, surely,” said Pelagia. ‘Oh, you wonderful creature! 
what things you have done and suffered !” 

‘“* Well,” said the Amal, with a look of stolid self-satisfaction, * I 





suppose I have seen a good deal in my time, eh ?” 


— 

“Yes, my Hercules, you have gone through your twelve labours and 
saved your poor little Hesione after them all, when she was chained to 
the rock, for the ugly sea monsters to eat ; and she will cherish you 


and keep you out of scrapes now, for her own sake; and Pel 
her white arms round the great bull-neck, and drew it down to her, 


agia threw 


‘‘ Will you hear my saga?” said Wulf, impatiently. 


«‘ Of course we will,” said the Amal; “ anythin 
** But let it be about snow,” said Agilmund. 


«* Not about Alruna wives ?” 


« About them too,” said Goderic; ‘* my mother was one, 
needs stand up for them.” 


g to pass the time,” 


80 I must 


“She was, boy. Do you be her son. Now hear, Wolves of the 


Goths!” 
And the old man took up his little lute, or as he would 
have called it, ‘‘ fidel” and began chanting, to his own ac 
ment. 


Over the camp fires 

Drank I with heroes, 

Under the Donau bank 

W arm in the snow trench, 
Sagamen heard I there, 
Men of the Longbeards, 
Cunning and ancient, 
Honey sweet voiced, 
Scaring the wolf cub, 
Scaring the horn owl out, 
Shaking the snow wreaths 
Down from the pine boughs, 
Up to the star-roof 

Rang out their song. 
Singing how Winil men, 
Over the icefloes 

Sledging from Scanland on 
Came unto Scoring ; 
Singing of Gambara 
Freya's beloved, 

Mother of Ayo, 

Mother of Ibor. 

Singing of Wendel men, 
Ambri and Assi; 

How to the Winilfolk 
Went they with war-words— 
“ Few are ye, strangers, 
And many are we; 

Pay us now toll and fee, 
Clothyarn, and rings, and beeves ; 
Else at the raven’s meal, 
Bide the sharp bill’s doum.” 


Clutching the dwarfs’ work then, 
Clutching the bullock’s shell, 
Girding grey iron on, 

Forth fared the Winils all, 
Fared the Alruna’s sons, 

Ayo and Ibor. 

Mad of heart staiked they: 

Loud wept the women all, 

Loud the Alruna-wife, 

Sore was their need. 


Out of the morning land, 
Over the snowdrifts, 
Beautiful Freya came, 
Tripping to Scoring. 

White were the moorlands, 
And frozen before her ; 

But green were the moorlands, 
And blooming behind her. 
Out of her golden locks 
Shaking the spring flowers, 
Out of her garments 
Shaking the south wind, 
Around in the birches 
Awaking the throstles, 

And making chaste housewives al! 
Long for their heroes home ; 
Loving and love-giving, 
Came she to Scoring. 

Came unto Gambara, 

W isest of Valas. 

“ Vala, why weepest thou ? 
Far in the wide blue, 

High up in the Elfin-home, 
Heard I thy weeping.” 


** Stop not my weeping, 

Till one can ght seven. 

Sons have I, heroes tall, 

First in the sword play ; 

This day at the Wendels’ hands 
Eagles must tear them ; 

While their mothers, thrall weary, 
Must grind for the Wendels.” 


Wept the Alruna-wife— 
Kissed her fair Freya— 

** Far off in the morning land, 
High in Vathalla, 

A window stands open, 

Its sill in the snow peaks, 

Its posts are the water-spouts, 
Storm rack its lintel, 

Gold cloud flakes above it, 
Are piled for the roofing. 


Probably 
compani. 


Far up to the Elfin-house, 
High in the wide-blue, 


Smiles out each morning thence 
Odin Allfather ; 

From under the cloud-eaves, 
Smiles out on the heroes, 
Siniles out on chaste housewives aq!) 
Smiles on the brood-mares, ‘ 
Smiles on the smiths’ work : 
And theirs is the sword-luck, 
With them is the glory, 

So Odin hath sworn it— 

Who first in the morning, 
Shall meet him and greet him,” 


Still the Alruna wept-- 

** Who then shall greet him ? 
Women alone are here: 
Far on the meorlands 
Behind the war.lindens, 

In vain for the bill’s doom 
Watch Winil heroes all, 
One against seven.” 


Sweetly the Queen laughed— 
“ Hear thou my counsel now ; 
Take to thee cunning, 
Beloved of Freya. 

Take thou thy women-folk, 
Maidens and wives : 

Over your ankles, 

Lace on the white war hose ; 
Over your bosoms 

Link up the hard mailnets ; 
Over your lips 

Plait long tresses with cunning ;— 
So war-beasts full bearded 
King Odin shall deem you, 
When off the grey sea beach 
At sunrise ye greet him,” 


Night's son was driving 

His golden-haired horses up ; 
Over the Eastern-firths 

High flashed their maues. 
Smiled from the cloud-eaves out 
Allfather Odin, 

Waiting the battle-sport : 
Freya stood by him. 


“ Who are these heroes tall— 
Lusty-limbed Longbeards ? 
Over the swans’ bath 

Why cry they to me? 

Bones should be crashing fast, 
Wolves should be full-fed, 

W here’er such, mad-hearted, 
Swing hands in the sword-play.” 


Sweetly laughed Freya— 

** A name thou hast given them, 
Shames neither thee nor them, 
Well can they wear it. 

Give them the victory ; 

First have they greeted thee, 
Give them the victory, 
Yokefellow mine! 

Maidens and wives are these— 
W ives of the Winils,— 

Few are their heroes 

And far on the war-road, 

So over the swans’ bath 

They cry unto thee.” 


Royally laughed he then ; 

ear was that craft to him, 
Odin Alifather, 
Shaking the clouds. 
“ Cunning are women all, 
Bold and importunate! 
Longbeards their name shal! be 
Ravens shall thank them: 
W here the women are heroes, 
W hat must the men be like ! 
Theirs is the victory ; 
No need of me!’"’* 





‘* There!’ said Wulf, when the song was ended, “* is that cool enough 
for you?” 

** Rather too cool; eh, Pelagia?” said the Amal, laughing. 

‘* Ay,” went on the old man, bitterly enough, ‘such were your 
mothers; and such were your sisters ; and such your wives must be, if 
you intend to last much longer on the face of the earth—women Wi0 
a for something better than good eating, strong drinking, and soll 
ying.”’ 

‘* All very true, Prince Wulf,’ said Agilmund, “ but I dont like the 
saga after all. It was a great deal too like what Pelagia here says 
those philosophers talk about—right and wrong, and that sort o! 
things.” 

** ] don’t doubt it.” ; 

‘** Now I like a really gocd saga, about gods and giants, and the fire 
kingdoms and the snow kingdoms, and the Hsir making men and women 
out of two sticks, and all that.’ . . 

** Ay,” said the Amal, ‘‘ something like nothing one ever saw In ones 
life, all stark-mad and topsy-turvy, like one’s dreams when one has 
been drunk; something grand which you cannot understand, but which 
sets you thinking over it all the morning after.” : 

« Well,” said Goderic, “‘ my mother was an Alruna-woman, 680! will 
not be the birc to foul its own nest. But I like to hear about wild 
beasts and ghos's, ogres and fire-drakes, and nicors—something that 
one could kill if »ne had a chance, as one’s fathers had.” . 

‘«‘ Your fathers would never have killed nicors,” said Wulf, * if they 
had been—” 

« Like us—I know,” said the Amal. ‘* Now tell me, Prince, you are 
old enough to be our father; and did you ever see a nicor ?” ‘th 
‘* My brother saw one, in the Northern sea, three fathoms long, wit 
the body of a bison- bull, and the head of a cat, and the beard of aman, 
and tusks an ell long lying down on its breast, watching for the fisher- 
men ; and he struck it with an arrow, so that it fled to the bottom of the 

sea, and never came up again.” 

«© What is a nicor, Agilmund ’” asked one of the girls. 

‘A sea-devil who eats sailors. There used to be plenty of them 
where our fathers came from, and ogres too, who came out of the fens 
into the hall at night, when the warriors were sleeping, to suck their 
blood, and steal along, and jump upon you—so!”’ m 

Pelagia, during the saga, had remained looking into the ere ; 
and playing with the water drops, in assumed indifference. Per ZA 
it was to hide burning blushes, and something very like two hot ~ so 
which fell unobserved into the ripple. Now she looked up sudden a 

«* And of course you have killed some of these dreadful creatures, 
Amalric ?” se auch 

«J never had such good luck, darling. Our forefathers were cai 
a hurry with them, that by the time we were born, there was 
one nai pepsin 

‘* Ay, they were men,’ growle ulf. . as 

“ rv for oa" went on fhe Amal “ the biggest thing I ever ae lee 
a snake in the Donau fens. How long was he, Prince ‘ You ha 

a 
Langobar- 
the learne¢ 





* This punning legend may be seen in Paul Warnefred’s ~~ 
dorum. Unfortunately, however, for the story, Laogbarir is said’ | he swords. 
to have nothing to do with beards at all, but probably to radial ies 
The metre is intended as an imitation of that of the earlier Eddaic poems. 
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to see, for you gat eating your dinner, and looking on while he was 
trying to crack my bones.” 

«+ Four fathoms, answered Wulf. ; ; F 

« With a wild ball lying by him, which he had just killed. I spoilt 
his dinner, eh, Wulf?” ' 

« Yes,” said the old grumbler, mollified, ‘‘ that was right good 
fel why don’t you make a saga about it, then, instead of about right 
and wrong, and such things hoa 

«« Because I am turned philosopher. I shall go and hear that Alruna 
maiden this afternoon.”’ : : 

« Well said. Let us go, too, young men: it will pass the time, at all 

ts.” 
ar no! no! no! do not! you shall not And Pelagia sprang up, | 
and threw her arms passionately round his neck. 

«Why not, then, pretty one?” 

«She is a witch—she—I will never love you again if you dare to go. 
Your only reason is that Agilmund’s report of her beauty.”’ 

«So! You are afraid of my l.king her golden locks better than your 
black ones ?” 

[? Afraid? And she leapt up, panting with pretty rage. ‘‘ Come, 
girls! we will go too—at once—and brave this nun, who fancies herself 
too wise to speak to @ woman, and too pure to lovea man! Look out 
my jewels! Saddle my white mule! We will go royally. We will not 
be ashamed of Cupid’s livery, my girls—saffron shawl and all! Come, 
and let us see whether saucy A phrodite is not a match after all for Pallas 
Athene and her owl!” 

And she darted out of the cloister. 

The three younger men burst into a roar of laughter, while Wulf 
looked with grim approval. 

‘* So you want to go and hear the philosopher, Prince?’’ said Smid. 

** Wheresoever is a holy and a wise woman, a warrior need not be 
ashamed of listening to her. Did not Alaric bid us spare the nuns in 
Rome, comrade? And though I am no Christian, as he was, I thought 
it no shame for Odin’s man to take their blessing ; nor will I to take this 
one’s Smid, son of Troll.’ 
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DISCOVERY OF AMERICA BY THE NORWEGIANS. 


The following interesting communication consists of extracts from a 
familiar letter addressed to a relative by our accomplished representa- 
tive at the Swedish Court, Francis Schroeder, of Rhode Island, and will 
be found worthy of attentive perusal. The subject is the Discovery of 
America by Norwegians in 1001, as related by Iceland chroniclers of 
the time ; the narrative professing to be from the words of the mariners 
themselves. That they were written at the time professed, is abund- 
antly proved by MSS. of continental writers of the same day. 

Mr. Schroeder, it is understood, is now engaged in preparing a work 
on Scandinavian history, which will come with peculiar grace from the 

en of a native of Rhode Island, claimed by Scandinavian authors to 

ave been the Vin/and of the chroniclers.— Washington Republic. 

[Mr. Schroeder is a Baltimorean by birth, not a Rhode Islander. His 
father, Henry Schroeder, Esq , a Baltimorean and a gentleman of for- 
tune, some years ago bought a residence in Newport, Rhode Island, 
and removed thither, which accounts for his son’s hailing from that 
State.— Baltimore American. 

Srockuoum, April 23, 1852. 

In fact, my dear F , 1 suppose that we have all a kind 
of resentment, or at least a disinclination, for the idea that Columbus 
was not the first great explorer of the far western Atlantic. With me 
the thought has always been unwelcome; but whether it is because I 
am wayfaring among the Northmen, and therefore am naturally asking 
about their misty ancestors, or whether I have been somewhat won 
over to their side of the question by what one meets among them at the 
present day, the result of study has certainly been to give me much 
interest in the Viking Rovers, and considerable faith in the chronicles 
of the Icelanders, as well as in their curious old Sagas—traditions ori- 
ginally oral. 

Iceland was discovered and peopled nearly six hundred years before 
the birth of Columbus, by a race of Norwegian adventurers, who pre- 
served their independence for four hundred years. They had a consti- 
tution and a form of government purely republican. One of their Pre- 
sidents was the renowned Snorrow Sturleson, whose editorial genius 
has made him the delight of the northern antiquary ; but long before 
his time, and indeed during the grearer part of the period of the Ice- 
land independence, the chroniclers had been regularly at their work. 

There is, indeed, no doubt that early in life Columbus went to Ice- 
land, where the people were, as now, singularly well informed and 
proud of their ancestors, and of their ancestors’ glory. There is no 
country, it appears, in which the lower classes are so well informed 
An Iceland peasant will often address a traveller in Latin, and recount 
to him whole chapters of classic record of the olden times. That Colum- 
bus escaped this we may ardently hope, but as he really was in Ice- 
land, and as setting sail with the northern skippers he penetrated fur- 
ther, and entered several degrees within the polar circle, it seems just 

ossible that, during this period of his life, he may have learned some 
fittle of But this is treason ; and let us resolve, dear F . 
never to believe that he saw or heard a syllable of those half dozen 
chroniclers who, at different times, and with surprising uniformity, 
wrote from the words of explorers themselves; let us, therefore, be 
resolved never to suppose that Columbus ever learned a syllable, unless 
the barnacle covered keg that was picked up in the Strai's of Gibraltar 
(and which they tell us was thrown overboard by himself in a storm on 
his first voyage shall at length disclose some terrible confessions, as it 
were, in exrtremis). 

Be this as it may, my friends in Bergen claim that their ancestors 
not only were in America in the year 1001, but bad establishments 
there for the succeeding three hundred and forty-six years; and asold 
Rhode Island and Connecticut are much concerned in the large and 
unliquidated claim, it hus been a labor of love to grapple with the 
Scandinavian lore, and I make it a task of love to write whileI am 
dwelling in the ancient ‘‘ officina gentium” The old historic title 
we must adnit to be fair, if the sons of Scandinavia ever picnicked at 
the Spouting Rock; So let us look at her chronicles of A. D. 1001, 

Once upon a time there was a man—a Norwegian—whose name was 
Heriolf, and who, with his son Biarn, sailed about in ships, and traf- 
ficked from land to land. He was descended from Earl Ingolf, who, 
more than a hundred years before, had founded the colony in Iceland 
and, like the Vikings of his native Norway, Heriolf and his son were 
most at home upon the stormy sea. By some strange accident, they 
were once and for the firsttime separated The pious Biarn, in search 
like a northern Telemachus, wandered about in vain from port to port, 
and at length turned his restless prow to far away Greenland. Steer- 
ing by the stars, and groping about the wide waste of ocean with such 
experience as men in those old days could have, (it was exactly eight 
hundred and fifty-one years ago,) the bold Biarn at first sailed with 

prosperous gales; but a fierce storm succeeding, dreve him miles and 
miles away to the south and west, and nearly wrecked him on a wide, 
flat, and muddy coast, which the rover knew could not be Greenland. 

A vast summer looking cape lay invitingly on his larboard-bow ; 
but the long oe for south-west wind had risen like another Mentor, 
and Biarn, shutting out temptation, bore away from Greenland’s icy 
mountains. Reward followed close upon his self-denial, and he was 
locked in his father’s arms. Meantime our friend Biarn had seen, and 
was the first of Europeans to see America; but Heriolf, and his son, 
thrifty traders both, had ever found the oceans and the shores their 
fathers had known quite vast enough for them, and were therefore, well 
Content to ship acargo for a homeward voyage. Lief, however, an Iceland 
noble, and son to the Red Eric, resolved to pursue the adventure. His 

father, Earl Eric, twenty years before, had been driven from the peace- 
ful colony of Iceland because of his bloody hand. Collecting his sons 
and his liegemen, he sailed boldly away for the west, eight hundred 
miles and more, and entered at last a deep bay which he called Eric’s 
Ford, and named the land aroand him Greenland. Finding the new 
Tegicn as good as Iceland, he sent his son Lief to Norway with mes- 
Sages to King Olaf, describing the magnificence of Greenland. The 

ing, who was already a Christian, having received from Leif the pro- 
mise of his father’s and of his own conversion, sent them forthwith as- 
sistance—men, provisions, missionaries, and finally a bishop; so that 
churches and convents were built in Greenland. In a word, the Green- 
fend Colony was quite able to take up the unfinished adventures of 

arn, and Lief was the Champion. His aged father himself would 

ave headed the enterprise, but his horse stumbled as he rode to the 

Ship, and the Northman eight hundred years ago was warned by the 

omen. Lief, however, bestrode a surer footed steed, and embarked all 
sapeuated. His ship, manned by 4 crew of thirty five fearless rovers 

7 ed away through the maiden waves of the west, and Biarn’s land 

Oo! promise rose to the sight. It was Newfoundland, but the Northmen 


* * * 











Called it Helleland ; and, unsatisfied, with its flat aspect, turned south- 


land, the land of the plains. The favored ship, speeding with the 
breeze, coasted along the beautiful and shady regions, with corn and 
fruit growing wild in the fields—a Paradise land to the Northmen. 
Rivers and lakes teeming with fish, and an atmosphere soft and balmy 
in the “* Skoredemanad,” (the harvest mvon of the year,) filled the mea- 
sure of temptation, and the Northmen built their cabins for the 
winter. 

The ship was moored and all hands busy on shore. One day a 
German sailor, named Tyrker, from Rhinland, wandered off in the 
charming fields, and came upon tall clustering vines bending with 
rich clusters of grapes; he seized an arm-full of the ripest, and 
hastenea to teach the Northmen how, on the hillsides of his native 
river, men made the sparkling wine. ‘* Vinland!” cried Lief, ‘a deep 
Skoal for Vinland!” and Vinland thenceforward was the North- 
man’s name for our modern isles of Rhode Island. The old authors 
thought the baptism unfortunate, spite of groves and the halcyon 
verdure of the fields; the old authors were right, for the wild grape 
broke the promises of Tyrker. 

Leif returned in the spring to Greenland; the winter had been far 
milder than his men had ever known before, and so rapturous was the 
general report that Thorwald, Leif’s brother, embarked the same year.-- 
He passed the winter in the cabins of Leif, and in the summer made 
excursions into the country, discovering an archipelago of little islands 
with leafy groves along the whiteshelving beaches, but nowhere traces 
of man or beast, excepting a single strange wood pile, in form like a 
pyramid. A second winter was comfortable in the old quarters, and 
when spring came again the ship was found to be so much disabled that 
half of the summer was required for repairing ; a new keel was needed, 
and the place of the sturdy shipwrights was named “ Kiellarnaes”— 
the cape of keel. 

At length all was ready, and the helm was put up for a cruise to the 
eastward. They sailed along shore in calm summer seas, and attracted 
one day by the beauty of a deep ford, the ship was brought to and 
anchored. Thorwald pulled ashore with a boat’s crew, and was amazed 
to discover, moored in a shady spot, three birchen canoes, with a red 
man sleeping in each. Imprudeutly and barbarously, he gave instant 
orders for their death. One, however, dashed with swift paddle stroke 
across the ford, swifter than the flight of Thorwald’s javeline; and 
when the Northmen reposed, in their turn, fleets of the red men covered 
the little bay—the cliff echoes rang, startled with war songs, barbed 
arrows and darts hurled through the air, but fell harmless and blunted. 
The Northmen braved the storm with their stout bucklers of hide. 

The savages, whom Thorwald contemptuously names Skrcelingues, 
(puny men,) and who are thus known in all the Norwegian ballads and 
chronicles, believed it vain to contend against invulnerable strangers, 
and after an hour’s conflict, were seized with panic and fled. They had 
done more mischief, however, than was ever known tothemselves. One 
fatal arrow revenged their murdered comrades, and struck down Thor- 
wald himself with a mortal wound. ‘* Let the cross,” said the dying 
rover, (the chronicles thus make him a Cristian,) ** let the cross of the 
Saviour be laid on my grave; ” and his tomb was built on the headland 
Kors-naes, the cape of the cross. 

The survivors bore home the sad news to Greenland, whereupon 
Thorwald’s son, Thorsten, (both names are from the Scandinavian god 
of war,*) resolved to recover the body of his father. He embarked 
early in the year 1006, and took with him his wife, the beauteous Gu- 
drida, who was destined, but not with your Thorsten, to be the first of 
European females to cross the ocean, and to bear upon its farther shore 
a Christian child. With Thorsten, however, all was unfortunate 
Tempest-tossed and driven irrecoverably northward, his ship was 
thrown far back in Baffin’s Bay, upon a coast so far remote that he was 
forced to winter in a fatal climate,—Thorsten himself, and more than 
half of his crew, fell victims to exposure; but happily Gudrida return- 
ed and laid her husband’s body in the Christian’s tomb in Greenland. 

Next year the most considerable expedition of all was undertaken by 
a wealthy Icelander, Thorfin, whose genealogy is carefully preserved 
by the chroniclers. He arrived in Greenland with a numerous retinue, 
in 1007, and having espoused the disconsolate Gudrida, became posses- 
sed of Thorsten’s right to all the establishments in Narraganset Bay. 
He set sail propitiously, with bride and five attendant bridemaids 
His cargo was a precious collection of domestic animals, cattle and 
sheep—and he balb toate and weapons and abundant prvvision. His 
ship, moreover, was manned with sixty picked Norwegians—men whose 
nerves were strung amid the dangers of their own Maelstrom, and whose 
restless spirits could never brook King Olafs home reforms, 

The voyage was in everything prosperous, the landing was safely ef- 


— 
Danish Court, and speaks of the American discoveries as facts and eer- 
tainties everywhere known; and, indeed, when we bear in mind the 
hardihood of the ancient Northmen. their great maritime skil) and 
daring, and that unquenchable thirst for roving and adventure whieh 
led them to expeditions all as hazardous as those to America, it becomes 
less hard to have faith in Biarnand shake hands with Adam of Bremen. 
Old French and German writers say that they found among certain 
northern tribes of Indians distinguishing peculiarities quite sufficient 
to satisfy them that they were “a colony of Europeans degenerated into 
savages through misery and destitution ;’ such are the words of the 
learned traveller, Father Charlevoix. 
But without continuing this overgrown letter, I recommend to you, 
dear F » & series of light summer reading for further information, 
as Doctor Baumgarten, Bishop Pontoppidan, ef Bergne, Torfaeus, Fa- 
ther Charlevoix and especially Adam of Bremen, who wrote in the 
year 1046. Should you not find their tomes, or some of them im the 
Redwood Library, (of which, however, I do not doubt) our friend, the 
devoted Astor Library Chief, can certainly furnish you such tr 
of his late Scandinavian research. . ° ° 


Yours, ever, 





FP, 
—Newport Mercury, = 


—>___—. 


THE AMERICAN FISHERIES. 
ALLEGED TREATY INFRACTIONS, 


Department of State, Washington, July 6, 1852 
Information of an official character has been received at this Depart- 
ment to the following eifect: The late Ministry of England was o 
posed to the granting of bounties, on principle, and, in consequence, it 
steadily refused to give the necessary assent to acts of the Colonial 
Legislature granting bounties to the fisheries. 
The Colonies complained severally of this interference with their 
local affairs, and they further complain that the Government declined 
to enforce the provisions of the Fishery Convention of 1818, and there- 


by permitted American fishermen to encroach upon the best fishing 


ground, from which under the legal construction of the Treaty, they 
cught to be excluded. 

With the recent —— of Ministry in England, has occurred an en- 
tire change of policy. The present Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Sir John Pakingten, has addressed a Circular letter to the Governors 
of the several North American Colonies, an extract from which is ag 
follows : 

Downing-street, May 26, 185a 
Among the many pressing subjects which have engaged the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers, since their assumption of office, few have been more im- 
portant in their estimation than the questions relating to the protection solicited 
for the Fisheries on the coast of British North America. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have taken into their serious consideration the represeniations u pon this 
subject, contained in your dispatches, noted in the margin, and have not failed to 
observe, that while active measures have been taken by certain Colonies, for the 
purpose of encouraging their fisheries and repelling the intrusion of foreign vessels, 
it has been a subject of complaint that impediments should have been offered by 
the policy of the Imperial Government, to the enactment of bounties consid ered 
by the lo-al Legislatures essential for the protection of this trade. 
Her Majesty’s Ministers are desirous of removing all grounds of eomplaint om 
the part of the Colonies, in consequence of the encroachments of the fishing ves 
sels of the United States upon those waters from which they are excluded by the 
terms of the Convention of 1818, and they therefore intend to dispatch, as soon as 
possible, a small naval force of steamers, or other small vessels, to enforce the 
observance of that Convention. 
This announcement is accompanied by the fellowing as to bounties : 
“ With regard to the question of promoting the fisheries of the British Colonies 
by the means of bounties, Her Majesty's Government, although desirous not to 
sanction any unnecessary deviation from that policy which regulates the com 
merce of this country, are still disinclined to prevent those Colonies, by the inter 
position of imperial authority, an! especially pending the negociation with the 
United States of America for the settlement of the principles on which the com 
merce of the British North American Colonies is hereafter to be carried on, from 
adopting the pulicy which they may deem most conducive to their own prosperity 
and welfare.” 

The vessels of war mentioned in the above circular dispatches are 
expected to be upon the coast of British North America during the pre- 
sent month, [July,] when, no doubt, seizures will begin to be made of 
American fishing vessels, which, in the autumn, pursue their business 
in indents of the coast, from which it is contended they are excluded 
by the Convention of 1818. . 

Meantime, and within the last ten days, an American fishing vessel 





fected, and the summer was passed in establishing themselves for win- 
ter. The cattle and thesheep roamed in the pastures, and a young bull 
throve so prodigiously that his strength and ferocity surpassed anything 
the Norsemen had ever seen. In the Spring came the Skreelingues 
with precious skins and furs to traffic, but fled away dismayed at the 
frightful roar of the bull. They came back, however, encouraged, and 
Thorfin prudently commanded that no weapons whatever be sold them. 
Gudrida and her women offered cheese and sweet milk, and in return 
received from the delighted Skroelingues the most valued commodities. 
Quarrels, however, could not be avoided. The savages were forced to 
retire, and the Norsemen had to guard their cabins with stockades. 

Three happy years were passed in tranquility. The visits of the 
Skreelingues became peaceful; and in the summer of the fourth year, 
leaving the colony prosperous, Thorfin and Gudrida, with the little 
Snorro.{ their Vinland-born son, returned to Iceland. A cargo was 
sold. Crowds of volunteers offered to go back with them, and many 
successful and prosperous voyages were made. Finally, Thorfin gave 
the directions of Vinland affairs to other chiefs, and spent his later days 
in Iceland, where he lived in an antique hall like a lagman of Norway. 
He died in a green old age, and Gudrida, after a pilgrimage to Rome, 
returned to a cloister and church which her son Snorro had built on 
the lands of his father, and piously devoted the remainder of her days 
to God. 

Thus and thus runs the tale of ancient mariners of Norway ; and 
thus and thus the old chronicles, read nightly aloud to the family circle, 
delight the long winter evenings of modern Norwegians. Different au- 
thors give the narratives with marvellous uniformity ; but they ap- 
pear more minutely than elsewhere in the so called ** Manuscript of 
Flatey”—written, its author asserts, from the words of Thorfin him- 
self. Iceland historians of later dates speak abundantly of Vinland, 
but, as the expeditions after that of Thorfin varied little from his, the 
chroniclers contented themselves with describing more minutely those 
only which are remarkable. One, whom the critics have considered 
among the most authentic, relates the story of a Saxon priest, Johan, 
who went to Vinland a missionary, and was there condemned to death. 
In 1121 a Greenland bishop named Eric undertook the same errand, 
but his fate appears never to have been known, and indeed from this 
period Vinland was gradually forgotten. The colony of Thorfin does 
not appear to have been much reinforced after bis death. His succes- 
sors explored more southerly coasts, and landed in New York and New 
Jersey. War broke outin Narragansett with the Skreelingues, and, 
notwithstanding the superior arms and defences of the colonists, the 
little band gradually wasted away ; but not before they had built such 
monuments on the Rhode Island coasts as will puzzle antiquaries in 
centur @; to come. 

The expeditions of the Northmen were not confined to southern lati- 
tudes. In 1266, led on by their priests, they penetrated Barrow's 
Straits and Lancaster Sound, not perhaps in search of a north-west 
passage, but to pick up drift wood, as they thought, from Siberia, and 
to kill she bears and whales. At length Greenland was swept by the 
plague; a few straggling survivors were murdered by the natives; and, 
although Pope Nicholas V. appointed a bishop to Greenland in 1448, 
the chronicles of the north were dumb a hundred years before, Iceland 
had fallen from her high estate; she was a tributary, dependent upon 
foreign kings, and all that her enterprise and the indomitable courage 
of her Northmen heroes had found on the western oceans sunk deep 
below the horizon of human knowledge, until again brought up by an 
immortal hero from the south, like ‘*drowned honour by the locks.” 

The general truth and fidelity of the Iceland chronicles are thought 
well attested, and modern students seek in vain through the antique 
pages for a statement improbable or overstrained. Harmony to a sur- 
prising degree exists in the narratives, and that they were written at 
the time is rendered certain by the testimony of continental contempora- 
ries ; and especially by the virtuous Adam of Bremen, a priest who 
wrote less than half a century after the first discoveries of Biarn and 
Lief. Adam gathered his narrative from the King of Denmark, Swayn, 
and other personages of the day. He was long entertained at the 





* Surnames or family names are of late origin in Scandinavia, and at the pre- 
sent day are to some extent not binding in law. In Sweden aman may change 
his name at pleasure, provided he ve not noble ; ke is only required to inform the 
parish authorities of his purpose, 


+ There are nearly two millions of people in Sweden who have no family 





Ward to pleasanter coasts and 


landed in Nova Scotia, naming it Mark- 


naine, 


called the Coral, belonging to Machias, in Maine, has been seized in 
the Bay of Fundy, near Grand Menan, by the officer commanding Her 
Majesty’s cutter Vet/ey, already arrived in that Bay, for an alleged 
infraction of the Fishing Convention, and the fishing vessel has been 
carried to the port of St. John, N. B , where proceedings have been 
taken in the Admiralty Court with a view to her condemnation and ab- 
solute forfeiture. Besides the small naval force to be sent out by the 
Imperial Government, the Colonies are bestirring themselves also for 
the protection of their fisheries. Canada has fitted out an armed vesgeB 
to be stationed in the Gulf, and tbis vessel has proceeded to the fishing 
grounds, having on board not only a naval commander and crew, with 





power to seize vessels within limits, but also a stipendiary magistrate 
and civil police to make prisoners of all who are found transgressing 
tbe laws of Canada, in order to their being committed to jail in that 
Colony for trial. The Colony of Newfoundland has fitted out an armed 
vessel for the purpose of resisting the encroachments of French fishing 
vessels on the coast of Labrador, but when ready to sail from her port, 
the Governor of that Colony, acting under imperial instructions, re 
fused to give the commander of this colonial vessel the necessary anthc~ 
rity for making prize of French vessels found trespassing. This ia an 
extraordinary circumstance, especially when taken in connection with: 
the fact that the like authority to seize American fishing vessels, under 
similar circumstances, has never been refused to the cruisers of any of 
the North American Colonies. The Colony of Nova Scotia has now four 
armed cruisers, well manned, on its coasts, ready to pounce upon apy 
American vessels who may accidentally, or otherwise, be found fishing 
within the limits defined by the Crown officers of England. New- 
Brunswick has agreed with Canada and Nova Scotia, to place a cutter 
in the Bay of Fundy, to look after American fishermen there and at 
Prince Edward Island, and Her Majesty’s steam frigate Devastation 
has been placed under the instructions of the Governor of that Colony. 
The first article of the Convention between the United States and Great 
Britain, of the 20th October, 1818, is in these words: 

‘« Whereas, Differences have arisen respecting the liberty claimed by the United 
States for the inhabitants thereof, to take, dry, and cure fish on certain coasts, 
bays, harbours and creeks of His Britannic Majesty's dominions in America, it is 
agreed between the bigh contracting parties that the iniuabitants of the said United 
States shall have forever, in common with the subjects of His Britannic Majesty, 
the liberty to take fish of every kind on that part of the Southern Coast of New- 
fovndland which extends from Cape Ray to the Romeau Islands, on the Westerm 
and Northern coasts of said NewfounJland, from the said Cape Ray to the Quix- 
pon Islands, on the shores of the Magdalen Islands, and also on the coasts, bays, 
harbours and creeks from Mount Jolly, on the Southern coast of Labrador, to and 
through the Straits of Belle isle, and thence northwardly indefinitely along the 
coast—without prejudice, however, to any of the exclusive rights of the Ha 's 
Bay Company; and that the American fishermen shall also have liberty, foreves, 
to ) ee and cure fish in any of the unsettled bays, harbours and creeks of the south- 
ern coast of Newfoundland hereabove described, and of the coast of Labrados ; 
but so soon as the same, or any portion thereof, shall be settled, it shall not be law- 
ful for the said fishermen to dry or cure fish at such portion so settled without pre- 
vious agreement for sech purpose with the inhabitants, proprietors or possessors 
of the ground. And the United States hereby renounce forever, any liberty here- 
tofore enjoyed or claimed by the inhabitants thereof to take, dry or cure fish on ot 
within three marine miles of any of the coasts, bays, creeks or harbours of His 
Britannic Majesty’s dominions in America not included within the above-mem 
tioned limits. Provided, however, that the American fishermen shall be adit 
ted to enter such bays or harbours for the purpose of shelter, and of repai 
damages therein, of purchasing wood and of obtaining water, and for no other por. 
| pose whatever. But they shall be under such restrictions as may be necessary 
‘to prevent their taking, drying, or curing fish therein, or in any other manner 
' whatever abusing the privileges hereby reserved to them.” 

It would appear that by a strict and rigid construction of this article, 
fishing vessels of the United States are precluded from entering into bays 
or harbors of the British Provinces, except for the purposes of shelter, 
repairing damages, and obtaining wood and water. A bay, as is usually 
understood, is an arm or recess of the sea, entering from the ocean be- 
tween capes or headlands, and the term is applied equally to small and 
large tracts of water thus situated. It is common to speak of Hudson’s 
Bay or the Bay of Biscay, although they are very large tracts of water. 
The British authorities insist that England has a right to draw a line 
from headland to headland, and to capture all American fishermen 
who may follow their pursuits inside of that line. It was undoubtedly 
an oversight in the Convention of 1818, to make so large a concession to 
England, since the United States had usually considered that those 
vast inlets or recesses of the ocean, ought to be open to American fish- 
erman, freely as the sea itself, to within three marine miles of the shore 





In 1841, the Legislature of Nova Scotia prepared a case for the consii- 
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eration of the Advocate-General and Attorney-General of England, 
the true construction of this article of the Convention. 

The opinion delivered by these officers of the Crown was, that by the 
terms of the Convention, American citizens were excluded from any 
right of fishing within three miles from the coast of British America, 
and that the prescribed distance of three miles is to be measured from 
the headlands or extreme point of land next the sea of the coast, or of 
the entrance of bays or indents of the coast, and consequently that no 
right exists on the part of American citizens to enter the bays of Nova 
Seotia, there to take fish, although the es being within the bay, | 
may be at a greater distance than three miles from the shore of the bay 
—as we are of opinion that the term ‘ headland” is used in the treaty 
to express the part of the land we have before mentioned, including the 
interior of the bays and the indents of the coast. ; 

It is this construction of the intent and meaning of the Convention of 
1818, for which the Colonies have contended since 1841, and which they 
have desired should be enforced. 

This the English Government has now, it would appear, consented to 
do, and the immediate effect will be the loss of the valuable Fall fishing 
to American fishermen, a complete interruption of the extensive fishing 
business of New-England, attended by constant collisions of the most 
unpleasant and exciting character which may end in the destruction of 
human life, in the involvement of the Government in questions ofa very 
serious nature, threatening the peace of the two countries—not agree- 
ing that the construction thus put upon the treaty is conformable to the 
intentions of the contracting parties. This information is, however, 
made public, to the end that those concerned in the American Fisheries 

eive how the case at present stands, and be upon their guard. 
The whole subject will engage the immediate attention of the Govern- 
meant. Daniex Wesster, Secretary of State. 
Boston, July 20, 1852. 
‘No the Editor of the Boston Courier :— : 

Sir—Since my return to the city this morning, I have received a copy 
of a despatch from Mr. Everett, then United States Minister in London 
to Mr. Buchanan, Secretary of State which adds a very important fea- 
tare to the subject of the fisheries, and which I send to you for imme- 
diate publication. Yours very respectfully. Daniex WessTER. 


London, April 26, 1845. 
James Buchanan, Esq., Secretary of State :— ; 

Sir—With my despatch, No. 278, of 25th March, I transmitted the 
note of Lord Aberdeen, of the 10th of March, communicating the im- 
portant information that this government had come to the determina- 
tion to concede to American fishermen the right of pursuing their oc- 
cupation within the Bay of Fundy. It was left somewhat uncertain by 
Lord Aberdeen’s note whether this concession was intended to be con- 
fined to the Bay of Fundy, or to extend to other portions of the coasts 
of the Anglo American possessions to which the principles contended 
for by the government of the United States equally apply and particu- 
larly to the waters on the northeastern shores of Cape Breton. where 
the Argus was captured. In my notes of the 25th ultimo and 2od in- 
stant, on the subject of the Washington and the 4rgus, I was careful 
mot to point out to Lord Aberdeen that all the reasons for admitting 
the right of Americans to fish in the Bay of Fundy, apply to those 
waters and with superior force, inasmuch as they are less landlocked 
than the Bay of Fundy, and to express the hope that the concession 
was meant, to extend to them which there was some reason to think, 
from the mode in which Lord Aberdeen expressed himself was the case. 

i received last evening the answer of his Lordship, informing me that 
my two notes had been referred to the Colonial Office, and that a final 
reply could not be returned till he should be made acquainted with the 
result of that reference; and that in the meantime the concession must 
be understood to be limited to the Bay of Fundy. 

The merits of the question are so clear that I cannot but anticipate 
that the decision of the Colonial Office will be in favor of the literal 
construction of the convention In the meantime, I beg leave to sug- 

t that in any public notice which may be given that the Bay of 





ewe | is henceforth open to American fishermen, it should be carefully 
stated that the extension of the same privilege to the other great bays 
on the coast of the Anglo-American dependencies, is a matter of nego- 
tiation between the two governments. My notes of the 25th of March, 
and 2d instant, will suggest the reason for presenting the actual state 
of the controversy in this form. Iam, sir, with great respect, your 
obedient servant. Epwarp EvERETT. 
THE FISH STORY. 

We heard of one man yesterday, only one, who thought John Bull 
might be down on us for catching cod and mackerel in his provincial 
waters, and believing that gunpowder would supercede other fuel, he 
actually sold his coal shares *‘ at a great sacrifice.” But whether to 
speculate in saltpetre, or in old muskets, our informant was not posted. 

he individual in question was no doubt astonished to find his neigh- 
bours, before the day closed, bidding for more stocks, of the same sort, 
instead of struggling to follow his example, but such was indubitably 
the case. The fish story spoiled only one investment 

A fish panic is absolutely out of the question. It is no go. There is 
as good fish in the Lake as were ever taken from the sea. The Cleave- 
land Herald informs us that no less than 22,868 packages of pickled 
Lake fish have been inspected at thar port the present season, and the 
game authority, without having heard or dreamed of this muss at- 
tempted to be raised down East, says that ‘* Lakes Huron, Michigan, 
and Superior, are getting to be formidable rivals to Newfou dland, the 
Georgies, and the Bay of Fundy, in supplying this great country with 
fish.” 


“More than 30,000 barrels and half-barrels of Lake fish have been sold in this 
market since the opening of navigation this season, and this is but une of the many 
Lake ports from which fish are distributed over the great West. The fish sold 
there are principally consumed in Obio. A portion go to Pittsburgh and other 

ints out of the State. * * * * The Upner Lake fisheries are inexhausti- 
Bie, and with a ship canal arcund the Sault the trade would double in two years. 
The fish taken in Superior are the largest and finest in the chain of Lakes, and 
the market for Lake fish is rapidly extending. The ‘rade is already an important 
item of our inland commerce, though it is yet comparatively 1n its infancy.” 

Please to put that in your pipe, Sir John Pakington, and smoke it! 
If you think to drive our Yankee smacks off the salt water ponds of 
‘Nova Scotia, in order to make this great country buy your old stinking 
Fish at your own prices, you mistake your men. We have Lakes of 
our own out West—at least the American half of them, and while these 
yield a generous return to our hardy fishermen, we pay no tribute to 
you, Sir!—V. Y. Daily Times, July 20. 


PROTECTION FOR THE FISHERIES. 


** It never rains, but it pours,” is an old adage and as true as saws 
usually are—a verification whereof will be met with in the swarm of 
cruisers that is about to light down upon the fleet of lawless fishermen, 
that infest our waters from the land of notions. Having, by systematic 
inattention to his depredations, encouraged Jonathan to calculate on 
his ‘‘ vested rights” in the bloaters of our bays and harbours, it is 
rather too hard to visit bim with so sudden and unprecedented an 
affliction; but soitis The Halifax Morning Chronicle furnishes the 
following list of vessels that are to cruise on this service in the British 
American waters during the present summer :— 


Cumberland. 70 (flag Sir G. F. Seymour) Capt. Seymour. 
Sappho, 12, sloop + Com. Cochrane. 
Devastation, 6 steam sloop 390 h. power Corn. Campbell 
Buzzard, 6,steam sloop, 300 horse power. Com 
Janxs, 4, steam sloop, 220 horse power... Lieut. 
Netley, 3, ketch Com. Kynaston. 
Bermuda, 3, schooner Lieut. Jolly. 
Arrow, —. brigantine — 
Telegraph —- schooner 
Halifax, 2, brigantine 
Belle, 2. brigantine 
Responsible, 2, schooner 
Daring, 2, schoouer. 


Master Laybold, 
Master Crowell, 

oe-----Master Dodd. 
Master Daly. 


In addition to this formidable force, His Excellency Sir G. F. Sey- 
mour requires, we learn, two more vessels besides the 4rrow and 
Telegraph (two beautiful crafts of whose merits we have previously 
spoken) to be fitted, provisioned, officered and manned by the Hritish 
government. The Buzzard, hourly expected from Portsmouth, (ar- 
rived) brings out men to man these hired vessels. To these must be 
added two from New Brunswick, one from Canada, and one from P. E 
Island, making & total of nineteen urmed vessels, from the * tall Ad 

»miral” to the tiny tender, engaged in this important service. His Ex- 
cellency the Vice-Admiral deserves the thanks of the people of British 
North America for the zeal with which he bas taken up this moment- 
ous matter, and also for the promptitude of bis co-operation with the 
provincial government. Janus comes to Newfoundland direct from 





Napier, and by some 8:id to be a splendid failure. Cumber/and sails 
immediately, for St. Johns and tae Newfoundland coast.— St. John’s 
(V. B.) Morning News, 19th inst. 


LORD PALMERSTON’S PLEASANT PASTIME. 


The electors of Tiverton enjoy a rare and inestimable privilege.— 
Throughout the length and breadth of the land the work of the elections is 
going on with all the press of business, the heat of party passion, the ar 
dour of Parliamentary ambition, or the dullness of an uncontested nomi- 
nation. Our own columns have been choked for several days with electo- 
ral prolusions, which are not, we hope, to be taken as a fair specimen of 
the eloquence and wit of the new House of Commons. Weare all eager 
to arrive at the conclusion, rejoicing that a general election neither 
comes very often nor lasts very long. But in Tiverton it is altogether 
otherwise. The nomination-day in that fortunate borough is one of 
pure pleasure and delight. On that day the 443 Englishmen who con- 
stitute the enfranchised burghers of Tiverton are exalted to their proper 
height in the scale of mankind. On that day they hear the best speech 
that can be delivered to complacent and applauding electors in any part 
of Britain. The mighty master of the art of fence goes through all his 
postures for their sole amusement. They reap the advantages of unani- 
mity without losing the pleasures of oratory. Nothing so cheerful, so 
easy, so flimsy, and so jaunty is anywhere else to be heard. Every- 
thing about them partakes of the delightful illusion. Oa that day the 
commonest objects are ‘* apparelled in celestial light.” The river Exe 
becomes a stream of preternatural importance and mythological fame, 
for until its affrighted waters rush backwards from the sea the inter- 
course of mankind will remain unchecked by prohibitive laws, and the 
broad flood of human improvement will flow on with more irresistible 
strength and majesty. On that day even Mr. Heathcoat, the reepected 
gentleman who shares with Lord Palmerston the honour of represent- 
ing this classic borough, obtains his deserts before the world ; for, 
though he may be considered the sleeping member of the firm in com- 
parison with his brilliant and ever-blooming colleague, it turns out, 
when alli: known, that whenever Lord Palmerston ‘* wants a sound 
or just opinion on any matter whatever, whether of a public or a pri- 
vate nature, should it turn upon judgment or feeling, there is no man 
who can guide his conduct like Mr. Heathcoat.”’ And so with a hun- 
dred jests as sparkling as the July sunshine on the ripple of the Exe ; 
with an anecdote of the old Duchess of Gordon (whose interesting life 
is a familiar study to the ladies of Tiverton,) and an odd saying of some 
old woman at Henley-upon-Thames in support of the Militia Bill, and 
an allusion to the heat of the day, and a tribute of a most conservative 
tendency to the merits of the oldest turtle house in London, Lord 
Palmerston placed himself in the hands of the electors, and the electors 
replaced Lord Palmerston, for the fifth time, in the representation of 
Tiverton. Whilst such freshness and vivacity remain to him, it seems 
not unreasonable to hope, as we sincerely do, that he may enjoy the 
honour for at least ten Parliaments more. 

But, even with this natural consummation of the day, the fun was 
but half over. There is, it seems, even in Tiverton, one dissatisfied, 
discontented man. Whether he is an agent of the late Prince Schwar- 
zenberg, or & member of the well known gang of ‘foreign conspira- 
tors,’ does not appear; but he has hitherto insidiously passed for a 
Devonshire elector, and his name is Rowcliff. Rowcliff it was, or, as 
Lord Palmerston sternly calls him, ‘* My good friend Mr. Rowecliff,” 
who positively came forward in the Town-hall of Tiverton to put a few 
plain questions to the illustrious statesman whom the Emperor Nicho- 
las trembles to think of, and whom M. Bonaparte loves. Then it was 
that the electers of Tiverton began to see of what stuff their represen- 
tative wasmade. A few rounds with Rowcliff kindled all his fire. It 
was as good as seting the lions fed at the Zoological gardens, or reach- 
ing Woolwich common in time for shell-practice. Sharp practice it 
was for Rowcliff. Where would he have it? The noble Lord would 
hit higher or lower, just as Rowcliff pleased, but he must allow him- 
self to be hit somewhere. Yet Rowcliff showed signs of impatience 
under the castigation. He was precisely ia the position of some open- 
hearted British rustic who might have been tempted, relying on mere 
natural strength and valour, to take a pair of gloves at the Fives’ 
Court with Tom Cribb or the mighty Spring. Ina moment it was all 
over with him; and that, gentlemen electors of Tiverton, is the way 
in which your champion pitches into foe or rival, at home and abroad. 
You probably never before witnessed so scientific a display. Lord Pal- 


may fairly claim the first place in the ring. 


license of the hustings, even Lord Palmerston was liable to be inter- 
rogated, though it was of course perfectly optional to him whether he 
would answer or not. On the first point we was explicit,—most ex- 
plicit. ‘* Why does his Lordship come so seldom to his beloved Tiver 
ton?” Ifthe Septennial Act were repealed, and, as he suggests (rian- 
gular Parliaments established, they might see him oftener,—say, 
every three years; but now it verges on five orsix. It is all that 
monster Rowcliff. Rowcliff does not make his visits so agreeable to 
him as they might be. If he perseveres in that coarse Yankee fashion 
of asking a visitor questions, how can he expect to make even Tiverton 
pleasant? ‘* What Government does be mean to join?” 
confess it, we go with Rowcliff. That isthe very question we should 
have asked the Viscount if we had the honour of paying scot and lot in 
the borough of Tiverton. What Government does Lord Palmerston 
mean to join? A very important question, very well put—rem acu 
tetigisti—most subtle of Tivertonians! If we all knew that, we should 
not be swinging at this moment, es Lord Maidstone figuratively tells 
us, between Lord Derby and the deluge. Then came a great pause. 
The destiny of the empire was evidently at stake, when Lord Palmer- 
ston at once solved the difficulty by observing, that this question de. 


(which he did in the most distinct terms) not to join the Rowcliff Ad- 


harmony in such a Cabinet. What is the use of colleagues who thwart 
your measures, castrate your despa'ches, and disavow your policy ? 
Why, even Lord John Russell disclaims his share in that magnificent 


Venice, and dismember the decrepit empire of Austria. 
colleagues, who knows what exploits might not have been achieved ? 
It cannot be Russell. It cannot be Rowcliff On this answer the Great 
Powers of Europe, which all attach extreme importance to the subject, 
may place the utmost reliance; but, with this exception, they will 
naturally infer, as we do, that the noble Viscount leaves it entirely 
open to himself to join any other Cabinet + hatsoever, provided Row- 
clifi does not fill the most prominent officein it. Lord Palmerston then 


militia before his time was up, because he had vowed to marry a young 
woman, ‘if he sur wived the campaign.” The appeal was instantly 
listened to by the commanding officer, Lord Palmerston himself; and 


which Gibbon once marched and Palmerston might have led. 
So ended the Tiverton election; and we have not had to record else- 


speeches, and a spirit opposed to the rash innovations of the age which 


—_ ad their oldest friends and their oldest institutions. — Times, 
uly 9. 


GOLD IN AUSTRALIA. 


The ‘© Further papers relative to the recent discovery of gold in Aus 
tralia,” presented to Parliament by command of Her Majesty just be- 
fore the close of the session, are by far the most valuable and authentic 
collection of facts we have yet obtained on this important subject; and 
the Blue-book which contains them is further provided with #n excel- 
lent map of the south eastern portion of the Australian continent, in- 
dicating by appropriate dabs of gamboge the auriferous deposits which 
appear to speckle the whole of that territory. We have here, there- 
fore, a tolerably complete history of the first six months of this singular 
revolution in the condition of a colony, which seems destined to form 
in all things an exccption, and a contrast to the ordinary laws of na. 
ture. 

The despatches of Mr. Latrobe, Lieutenant Governor of Victoria, 
convey the most vivid picture of the extent and value of these discove- 
ries of gold, and of their effect on the population. Soon after the open- 
ing of the Ballarat diggings 1.300 licenses were issued. The ore was 
found pure, in irregular masses of ‘* great beauty,” scattered in the 











Gibraltar ; she is an experimental steamer,_constructed by Sir Charles 


blue clay and other superior formations, and sometimes in lumps weigh- 


merston did himself injustice when he spoke of ‘ bottleholding ;” he 


Such, then, was the heroic mortal, flushed with the success of his 
late speech, whom Mr. Rowcliff proceeded to interrogate, for by the 


There, we 


pended on the future, and that all he could do was to piedge himself 


ministration, on the ground, no doubt, that there might be a want of 


scheme which was to extend the kingdom of Upper Italy from Genoa to 
With other 


gave the great story of the young man who begged to be let off the 


this anecdote is the more remarkable because it is the only example in 
the annals of this country of the slightest reluctance to serve at a 
shilling a-cay in that truly national force, the Hants militia, with 


where so frolicsome a performance of what some men consider a fierce 
ordeal or a dull duty. But with all this playfulness there was as much 
good sense and good English as we bave often read in more classic 


appropriately reminded the electors that the people of England care 
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ing seven or nine ounces. ‘I witnessed,” says Mr. Latrobe, 
my visit the washing of two tin dishes of this clay of about 20 
diameter, the yield of which was no less than 8 pounds weigh 
gold,” The average produce of this spot was estimated for 5 
at about 700 ounces and upwards per diem. But even this 
surpassed by the discoveries at Mount Alexander. 

there in December was calculated by hundred weights, 
the cities on the coast at the rate of about two tons 
20,000 persons were soon congregated in the district 
comparatively deserted, and from the general prevalence all over the 
colony of the same geological formation in which gold has hitherto been 
found, Mr Latrobe declares that he can ‘‘ contemplate no limit to the 
discoveries or to the result of the opening of these fields.” 

Meanwhile, he adds, the whole structure of society and the whole 
machinery of Government are dislocated. Upon the first discovery of 
gold in May, last year, in the Bathurst district of New South Wales 
the moral effect on the labouring classes was violent, and Appeared 7 
be exaggerated. But the increased discoveries in Victoria surpassed 
all conceivable anticipation. In three weeks the towns of Melbourne 
and Geelong seemed emptied of their male inbabitants, idlers, day 1a- 
bourers, shopmen, artizans, mechanics, domestic servants first, trades. 
men, farmers, and clerks next, the higher classes at last, because, ag 
employers of labour, they had no alternative but to follow where labour 
was to be found,—it realised the fairy tale of that enchanted bird 
which dragged after it the peasant, the smith, the clerk, parson, and 
squire, as each of them tried to stop the rest. Cottages were deserted 
business at a standstill, schools closed; the ships in the harbour were 
abandoned, and even masters of vessels were compelled to join with the 
men, whom it was impossible for them to retain on board. All build- 
ing contracts stopped; the survey of the country became impossible; 
clerks, public servants, gaolers, and constables caught the infection 
and resigned their appointments. The Postmaster and Surveyor-Ge- 
neral of Victoria apprehended a total interruption of the business of 
their departments. The Superintendent of the Penal Stockade an- 
nounced the resignation of his constabulary. The Deputy Sheriff re- 
ported that eight men in the gaol department had determined to leave, 
and the Colonial surgeon feared much trouble if the attendants at the 
lunatic asylum should throw up their situations, for in fact that estab- 
lishment was never more needed by the community. 

Mr. Latrobe continued to rely, with a confidence which was not al- 
together disappointed, on the reaction which must ensue when many of 
these persons would find by experience that they were utterly unfit to 
encounter the labour of the diggings, and that they m’ght turn the dis. 
covery of gold to account by the increased value of their industry, or 
their abilities in other branches of occupation. But it became absolute- 
ly necessary to the public service forthwith to raise, by from 50 to 100 
per cent., the salaries and wages of all persons employed. Thus the 
wages of the police, turnkeys, letter carriers, &c , were raised from 
4s. 6d. to 7s. & 8s. a day, and the salaries of clerks about 50 per cent. 
The rise of wages and of prices had been even larger in private em- 
ployments; Labourers rose from 5s. to 15s and 203s. a day. On arti- 
sans’ wages the increase was from 80 to 120 per cent. Men-cooks got 
2/. and 3/. a week; female servants rose 25 percent. The quartern 
loaf rose in pricefrom 5d. in December, 1850, to 1s. 4d. andevenls 8d, 
in December, 1851: meat doubled in price ; bacon rose from 64. to 2s. ; 
and on all other articles of domestic consumption the rise was from 50 
to 100 per cent House rent, hotel charges, cartage, boat hire rose 50 
per cent. ; clothes, hardware, and furniture, 100 per cent. ; saddlery 
was not to be got, and the price of shoeing a horse increased from 5s 
to 25s. Not less than 11 000 persons had arrived by sea in the colony 
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of Victoria in the last six months of 1851, and 2,781 from the Ist to the 
17th January of this year; 8,000 licenses were issued for the month. 
As the vast majority of these persons arrived as consumers of general 
produce, and producers of no article but gold, the colony was obviously 
drained of all other commodities, while gold became in excess. The 
grand total of gold brought down under escort in the last three months 
of 1851 from all the diggings in Victoria was 124,835 ounces, valued at 
374 505/.; but it is calculated that not more than two fifths of the gold 
collected is forwarded by escort, so that the real amount found would 
be more than double thissum. The total amount known to have been 
exported down to the 8th January, 1852, from Victoria, is upwards of 
220 000 ounces; and the quantity shipped from Sydney is 142,975 oz. 

When it is remembered that all these effects have been produced in 
little more than six months from the first discovery of the gold down 
to the date of the latest dispatches, and that the scene of action is in an 
almost unexplored region of that portion of the globe most remote from 
Europe and from civilization, they will certainly be ranked among the 
most surprising phenomena in the history of mankind. We shall shortly 
revert to the subject in order to take into consideration the measures 
taken, or to be taken, by the Home authorities on the receipt of this 
intelligence. Those measures consist chiefly in an immediate increase 
of the military and naval forces in the colony, for as matters now stand, 
a well armed pirate who should anchor in Hobson’s Bay would have no 
difficulty in laying the capital of Victoria under contribution to any 
amount ; and even the maintenance of peace and order in the town de- 
pends mainly cn the goodwill of the respectable inhabitants. The se- 
cond object is the promotion of emigration in the form most calculated 
to proviue for the general wants of the community; and the last is the 
question of establishing a local mint and assay office, in order to lega- 
lise the transactions in gold by introducing a regular standard of fine- 
ness. These subjects have been attentively considered hy Her Majesty’s 
Government, and in part provided for by Sir John Pakington, whose 
last despatches to Sir Charles Fitzroy and Mr. Latrobe are also before 
us; but whatever may be the measures taken it is impossible not to 
apprebend that the influx of loose emigration from all countries, the 
sudden overthrow of the ordinary standard of value in the colony, and 
the consequent susprnsion of the usual and necessary occupations of 
many classes of society, will for some time to come be attended with 
very serious inconvenience. — Times, Ju/y 7. 





A Frew RESULTs oF THE ELECTION.—The week has been devoted 


to the elections. The nominations began on Tuesday, and several un- 
opposed elections were immediately completed. Mr. Brotherton, an 
old and tried Reformer, once, as we remember to have heard him BAY, 
a factory boy, and always a zealous opponent of factory abuses, who 
has represented Salford ever since it was a borough, was the first per- 
son returned, at an early hour on Tuesday ; others followed in quick 
succession. In Marylebone alone, of the metropolitan boroughs, there 
was no contest; and the two late members, Sir B Hall and Lord Dud- 
ley Stuart, were before Tuesday evening re-invested with their old 
trusts. The City of London, where there was an unwilling contest 
forced on the Liberals by some of their own party, re elected its former 
members; but as the fifth candidate was a Liberal, he divided the votes 
of that party with the cther candidates, and placed Mr. Masterman, 
formerly at the foot, now at the head, of the poll. The Tower Hamlets 
has rejected Mr. George Thompson, and elected a Mr. Butler, a Free- 
trader, with Sir William Clay, for their representatives. Lambeth, in 
like manner, has rejected Mr. Tennyson D'Eyncourt, after many years 
service, and has associated a Mr. Wilkinson with Mr. Williams. Green- 
wich, too, which is almost a metropolitan borough, has discarded Ad- 
miral Stewart, and chosen Mr. Peter Rolt, a great contractor, long 
connected with the borough. Amongst the most conspicuous and worst 
defeats of the Liberal party, we must place that of Liverpool, where 
| Mr. Cardwell (a Peelite), and Mr. Ewart, (a Whig), were left far be- 
low Mr. Turner and Mr. Mackenzie, Lord Derby's supporters. The 
election was decided by religious feelings; and Lord John Russell's 
Durham letter, by stirring up much Protestant zeal, may be said to 
have defeated his own friends. Another victory of the Derbyites has 
been obtained at Bradford over Colonel Thompson, a veteran Free- 
trader. They have succeeded, too, at Devonport, against the Master 
of the Rolls, the only judge allowed to sit in Parliament—an anomaly 
the clectors of Plymouth have refused to carry out. 

Of the victories over the Derbyites, one of the most important is the 
defeat of Mr. G. F Young at Scarborough. They have also sustained 
defeats at Halifax, York, South Shields, and the borough of Berwick. As 
yet, however, though the bulk of the borough elections are over, It 18 
too early to say which party has gained or lost. We are pleased to 
record that hitherto the elections have all passed off with good humour, 
and are likely to come to an end with no other effect than that of show- 
ing what is at present the opinions of the constituencies.—Londom 
lil. News, July 10, 

A CoMPROMISE WITH Pore Pius] X —We have been favoured with 
the following extract from a letter, addressed by a young English lady 
visiting Rome to ber mother, describing an unexpected interview which 
she had with the Pope, and his holiness’s condescension ond politeness : 
— Oh, I must tell you an adventure of mine. ‘The Pope, the other 
day, was taking a walk in the neighbourhood of his Villa Pampbila. ft 
had driven accidently in that direction with my camariera, and le 

| the carriage to get @ nearer view of Pius 1X. a» he passed through some 
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f the charming lanes about there, and lazily on my way, tore down 
t) me branches of bay and wild flowers Suddenly the guards on horse 
por saluted me very graciously, instead of looking very fierce, as they 
had been diligently doing, and a little mau in black, a secretary, came 
up and said that ‘bis holiness was graciously pleased to allow the sig- 

orina to kiss his foot.’ Whether I am more English at heart than I 
Tike to confess, or whether I simply thought that my own foot was much 

rettier and more worth kissing than his, I know not, but I declined 
the honour, saying that my carmariera would, no doubt, be delighted, 
being @ catholic, while I was not. The guards, priests, and cardinals 
had by this time formed a semi-circle, in the midst of which stood his 
holiness, radiant in white, and purple, and gold; a dark back ground 
of bay trees, and ruins, and ivy; a deep clear s‘y above, blue as 
one only sees the sky at Rome; a halo of golden sunset light fellon the 

ontiff’s venerable figure, and calm, pale, digniged face. Down on her 
knees went poor Elina. How far the courage of the young rebel oppo- 
site in a straw hat, and blue ribbons, and long curls, might or might 
not have held out against all this, I know not, but, with the same smile 
which used once to win all hearts before his weakness alienated hia 

ople from him, Pius said to me, ‘ Well, then, the hand,’ I took the 
hand he held out to me, and bent over it the straw hat, and the blue 
ribbons, and the curls, and kissed it, and ‘ God bless you,’ and thus my 
audience ended.”—[The young lady is well known in this island, hav- 
ing resided for some tixe in Douglas ]—Manz Sun. 

M. Turers AND THE Swiss AurHorities.—The Council of State of 
the Canton of Vaud decided recently, it is said, at the request of the 
French Government, on applying to M. Thiers, who was within the 
last few days at Vevey, in that canton, the Federal decree relative 
to confining French refugees to some appointed place in the interior of 
the country. There was only one vote against this decision, and the 
Prefect, M. Bachelard, was charged to transmit the order. M. Thiers 
had hired a house at Vevey for the whole summer; and his family, 
which had gone there to meet him, had expected to remain in tranquilli- 
ty for the season. When the order was communicated to him he refused 
to accept the infernement or location assigned him, and left Switzerland 
in preference to proceeding to Piedmont. It is said he will pass the 
autumn in Italy. 

Much indignation, both in France and Switzerland, has been caused 
by the proceeding, particularly as it is remembered that Louis Napo 
leon himself was once the subject of a request somewhat similar from 
the Government of Louis Philippe to that of Switzerland, and that the 
latter refused to yield to Louis Philippe on the point. Various rumours 
were afloat in Paris on the subject. The following, taken from the 
correspondence of a residing contemporary, bas an air of probability :— 
It appears that the resolution of the French Government, with respect 
to the illustrious historian, was rather sudden. While M. Thiers was 
in Italy, the instructions given to the agents of the French Govern. 
ment in that country were to the effect that, so far from giving him the 
least annoyance, or throwing obstacles in his way, they were to treat 
him, if they should fall in with him, with the greatest respect. But it 
appears that the visit of M. Thiers to Switzerland, coinciding as it did 
with that of the Duchess of Orleans to the same country, gave um- 
brage to the jealous mind of Louis Napoleon. He could not be persua- 
ded that the simultaneous visits of those two personages to the Helvetic 
Republic were accidental; and though he did not precisely discover 
what evil could come of the affair, even if it were a rendezvous, he de- 
ter ined to give a new reading to an old adage, and consider omne ig- 
notum pro conspiratione. It appears that a letter written by M. Thiers, 
from Turin, to a friend in Paris, has been for some days past in circu- 
lation, and has, perhaps had some influence on his fate. In the letter 
M. Thiers pays a high compliment to the young King of Sardinia, and 
to the free institutions now establisbed in that country, and expresses 
a hope that the day may come when France may have similar institu- 
tions, with as wise a Cabinet as tbat presided over by M. d’Azegilo to 
carry them on.—London WVews, July 10. 





Frencu STEAMERS AND FRENCH Convicts.—The City of Bordeaux 
is at present soliciting the Government for the establishment of two 
lines of Transatlantic packets One tothe Isthmus of Panama, touch. 
ing at the Antilles, and in communication with Cayenne, and the other 
to Rio Janeiro, touching at various ports on the coast of Spain, Portu- 
gal, and the north of Atrica, and with a branch line on La Plata. The 
Municipal Council of Bordeaux has just expressed itself in favour of 
the establishment of these two lines, which would give great extension 
to the maritime commerce of the place, and wh'ch for several years has 
been in a declining state. A company, patronised by the Chamber of 

Commerce, has already sent propositions to the Minister of Finance on 
the subject. 

As soon as the determination of the Government to send a certain num 
ber of the women now in confinement in the different central prisons to 
Cayenne, in order to promote the developement of that colony, was 
made known, the number of applications was so great that it was neces 
sary to makea selection, and about 250 haae been chosen from among 
the strongest and the youngest, and those who have shown the greatest 
repentance for their former improper conduct. These women will be 
conveyed to Cayenne, and employed in works suitable totheir sex. At 
the end ofa certain time, if their conduct is good, they will be permit- 
ted to marry with any of the male convicts who are similarly situated 
The married couple will receive a small grant of land, with the imple- 
ments necessary for its cultivation, 





THe Revenue.—The quarterly revenue tables for Great Britain, 
published as usual on the 6th, cime appropriately to spread additional 
knowledge amongst the electors of the effects of our commercial policy 
Last year there was a reduction in the timber and coffee duties, and a 
further reduction in the sugar duties, the whole of which are included 
in the returns of this year ; yetis the revenue of the Customs increased 
by £296 702 for the year, and by £183,946 for the quarter. The last 
is the more pleasing, because it shows better than the other how ra- 
pidly the revenue is increasing after reductions of taxation. The in- 
crease arises from an increased consumption of coffee, sugar, tea, tim- 
ber, — &c., all articles principally consumed by the bulk of the 
people. 

In the Excise and Stamps for the year, in consequence of changes 
made last year in those branches cf revenue, there is a decrease ; but 
in the quarter, in both, there is an increase. Under the head of taxes, 
in consequence of the abolition of the window duties last year, and the 
substitution in part fer them of a less onerous House tax, which has 
not yet been collected, there is a considerable falling off in the year, 
£1,172.979 ; in the quarter, £541,524. In the Property-tax, which, in 
consequence of the fall of prices, is more than was expected, there is 
anincrease, £10,485 on the year; and £80,110 on the quarter. The 
other items are unimportant, as not being indications of the public 
welfare. The total income for the year ending July 5th, 1851, was 
£50 204 011; and for 1852, £49,736 488, being a decrease on the year 
ef £467,523, or not helf the amount of the difference between the sur- 
rendered window duties and the imposed House tax. We congratulate 
our readers on the unmistakeable signs of continued prosperity which 
these returns supply. 





Tue Inu-trimep Wuiresair Dinner.—The session then is over: 
Ministers have eaten their whitebait dinner, and Queen Victoria has 
dismissed her Parliament, with a painful augury. The whitebait din- 
ner, which properly and decorously belongs to the Saturday, was eaten 
onthe Wednesday. We remember no precedent for this act. It is an 
Innovation wholly unrecognised by our constitution ; and when we are 
told that the Ministers, instead of being downcast, as everybody ex 
pected, were exceedingly merry, we can only regard the augury, as the 
more shocking. Conservative Ministers, thus breaking through our 
venerated institutions, officially devouring whitebait, nut on a Satur- 
Cay, and laughing while they do it, afford a spectacle for men and fish- 
mongers frightful to contemplate, Who can foresee the consequences ? 
— Eat and drink,” they say, ‘* for to morrow we die.”—Leader. 

Reau AND Mock TurtTLe.—We heard a good story the other day of 
a distinguished politician from the rural districts, who came to New- 
York and resolved to give a splendid dinner to some of his party friends. 

order tomake sure that everything should be of the very best quality, 

© went tothe market himself, and bought first a curtle. After taking 
great pains to select one of the finest specimens in the lot, and ordering 
it sent home—he said to the tradesman, by way of making it quite 
Tight,—* this is a right down genuine furt/e, ain't it?” “0 certainly,” 
i the reply, ‘* one of the very best ” ** Because,” he added, ** although 
haiv’t been in the city long, I ain't to be humbugged : it won't do for 
you to try to put off any of your confounded mock turtles on me!” The 
pine dealer stood astounded at his customer's sharpness.—.V. Y. 
atly Times, 


Great Currse Factory.—George Heelep’s great cheese factory 








In Ohio, converts the milk of abont 2 200 cows, belonging to farmers in 
the neighbourhood, into the best cheese, by labor-saving machinery. 
The curd is made, sacked and marked by the farmer, and sent to the 
factory ina wagon which daily goes the rounds. Eight teams are thus 
employed. The curd is then weighed, sliced rapidly in a machine, 
then passed through a double curd cooking apparatus, then through a 
machine that cuts :t fine to powder, and salts it while passing through. 
It is then pressed, sacked and again pressed. A machine sacks two 
hundred and forty pounds per hour. The factory makes three hundred 
cheese daily, weighing about 5000 pounds. Nearly 400 tons are turn- 
ed out yearly. 





Guano —The Royal Agricultural Society of England has unanimous- 
ly adopted the following resolution: ‘* That a prize of £100, and the 
gold medal of the society, be offered for the discovery of a manure 
equal in fertilising properties to the Peruvian guano, and of which an 
unlimited supply can be furnished to the English farmer at a rate not 
exceeding £4 per ton.” 





PRESIDENTIAL ELection Wir.—Scott is a dead letter in this coun- 
try.—Cushocton Democrat. Like other ‘* dead letters,” he will be sent 
straight to Washington.—Raleigh Register. 
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TENE ALBILOW. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 24, 1852. 

Lend your neighbour any serviceable article—in “‘ the Bush” it may 
be a plough or a scythe, in the city adraft upon your banker—let him 
enjoy the undisturbed use of it during a protracted period ; and then, 
if perchance you need it for your own purposes, just ask him some day 
to return it, and see how virulently you will be abused. Proceed fur- 
ther; attempt by legal measures or by force to regain possession of 
what was once admitted to be your own property; you shall be de- 
nounced as mean, perfidious, and unjust; your very rights shall be 
questioned, your motives be impugned, and your efforts be thwarted 
by all manner of ingenious expedients. Something analogous to this 
might be traced in the hue and cry raised against Great Britain, on 
this Provincial Fishery question (which has for a few days occupied so 
much space in public journals), ifthe American fishermen had been 
permitted from 1818 to 1852 to encroach on Colonial fishing-grounds, 
without complaint or remonstrance, on the part of the Colonies. But 
that the very reverse of this is the case, every writer knows full well, 
from the Hon. Daniel Webster down to the tiniest echo of his voice ; 
and therefore not even the poor pretext of tacit acquiescence can be 
fairly pleaded by Editor or Secretary of State, as it may have been by 
the borrower imagined above. Indeed Mr. Webster himself plainly 
acknowledges that the Colonies have been “ contending”’ since 1841, 
although the majority of the Press alludes to the present active mea- 
sures of our Imperial and Colonial Governments as though they con- 
stituted a sudden and unprovoked assault. 

There are, however, several points in Mr. Webster’s communication 
to the public to which we would direct attention ; it will be found else- 
where. And if we criticise it freely, and expose to rebuke some of its 
expressions that appear to us to be undignified and unstatemanlike 
we would protest beforehand against any consequent imputation that 
we are wanting in respect for the importance of Mr. Webster’s station, 
or for his own personal greatness. Proof to the contrary is frequent 
in our columns. In the first place then, why should Mr. Webster 
dwell upon the difference made in the treatment of lawless French 
fishing vessels, and of those belonging to the U.'S8.? Is he ignorant 
that the poaching in one case is insignificant, and in the other ruinous 
to the interests of the Colonists? Why therefore was an allusion made 
to this ‘‘ extraordinary circumstance,” unless for the purpose of spi- 
cing a document, the whole tenour of which is sufficiently inflamma- 
tory? Again, in thenext following sentence, how like the phraseology 
of a small lawyer pleading a small cause are the words describing the 
armed cruisers, ‘‘ ready to pounce upon any American Vessels who 
(which) may accidental/y or otherwise be found fishing within the limits 
defined by the Crown officers of England!” What amount of accident 
there is in the regularly organized encroachments of the American 
fishermen, it would be difficult to explain; and Mr. Webster moreover 
subsequently quotes from the treaty itself the agreement that his now 
oppressed(?) countrymen ‘‘shall be under such restrictions as may be 
necessary.”’ &c. What restrictions, save those of an overwhelming 
naval force, can prevent ‘“‘our hardy and enterprising mariners,” as 
the American journalists call them, from becoming ‘“ lawless marau- 
ders,” as they are often justly designated in the Colonies? Further- 
more, is it not passing strange that a Secretary of State, ina document 
of this deseription, should speak of ‘* the peace of the two countries 
being threatened.” Members of Congress and of Parliament, stump 
orators, Buncombites, ‘‘own correspondents,” pettifoggers, and the 
like, generally commence their flourishes by alluding to ‘ collisions of 
unpleasant and exciting character,” to ‘* question of a very serious 
nature,” and such big terms of speech. They strike us as very far 
beneath the dignity of the Hon. Daniel Webster, especially when they 
are not supported by his own opinion as to the merits of the case. 

For herein is our consolation. This document has furnished the text 
for an infinity of fine writing piled up in extracted heaps upon our 
desk, and for many an outburst of indignation against Great Britain ; 
yet, strange to say, the lengthy document leads legitimately to the in- 
ference that in Mr. Webster’s opinion, the Americans in this contention 
have not a legal foot to stand upon. Notice, if you please, the slight 
allusion to non-agreement, contained in the closing paragraph ; and 
contrast it with the plain words of the sagacious lawyer, when he says 
that ‘‘it was undoubtedly an oversight in the Convention of 1818, to 
make so large a concession to England.” The whole tone of the para- 
graph, from which we quote this important admission, tends fortunately 
for us to the same conclusion —It must be owned that a slight show of 
plausibility is given to the American outcry, by Mr. Webster’s subse- 








quent publication of Mr. Everett's despatch of April 23d, 1845, in which 


he announces Lord Aberdeen’s concession, as regards the Bay of Fundy. 
Let it be remarked, however, that this concession was a mere act of 
courtesy, not a formal amendment of an existing treaty, and that as 
one Ministry waived its privileges, so another might resume them at 
its pleasure. Praying attention to the carefal manner in which Mr. 
Everett warns his Government against any belief that this concession 
had a general application, and suggesting also that in Mr. Everett’s 
closing paragraph the word ‘* literal” must surely be a misprint for 
“liberal” (else are he and Mr. Webster strangely at variance), we 
have just a word or two to say, touching the seeming plausibility just 
mentioned. It is seeming only, for to the best of our belief the strong 
naval force, now on or in the neighbourhood of the British North Ameri 

can fishing grounds, is not under orders to sweep the U. S. fishermen 
out of the Bay of Fundy, but is intended to drive them from those 
localities in which they are beyond all peradventure trespassers. To 
talk, as some of our bellicose contemporaries are pleased to do, of Bri- 

tish aggression, and of the duty of the U. 8S. Government to send forth 
@ squadron for the due protection of its outraged subjects, is neither 
more nor less than nonsense. The encroachments of the Americans 
have been gradually but rapidly increasing, until they have passed the 





bounds of toleration, the Colonists having over and over again invoked 
aid from the Imperial Government—but until now in vain. In moving 
ships of war to the scene of operations, the local and the home authoritieg 
therefore have done no more than is done by every civilized state that hag 
fisheries of its own worth protecting. Dutch armed vessels and French 
armed vessels warn off, and if need be drive off, British intruders upon 
their respective fishing grounds, which lie within convenient tempting 
distance of the English sea-ports. In the exercise of this national po- 
lice function squabbles often ensue, and violence is at times resorted 
to ; but difficulties are quietly adjusted by the Admiralty Courts, and we 
hear nothing of Dutch, French, or English public indignation connected 
therewith. Why should it be otherwise here? Our angry contempo- 
raries should also bear in mind that the magnitude of tbe armament 
destined to the performance of the duty in question is proportioned te 
the numbers, audacity, and hardihood of the violators of the treaty, 
and to the extent of the locality on which they set the treaty at defi- 
ance. What a parcel of stuff is this about overawing the United States! 
It would be a waste of time, to expose its absurdity. 

Neither do we know or care whether the vigorous measures adopted 
and sanctioned by Sir John Pakington be intended to bear practically 
upon the open question of free-trade between the Provinces and the 
States, or whether they have simply been adopted by the British Ca- 
binet as an act of justice, or as a partial set-off against injuries sug- 
tained by the late changes in commercial law. To drag in these con 
siderations, is entirely to beg the question. This is a case of rights, 
not of policy; whilst even if it were the latter, so much invective 
would be misplaced. Since when has it been a breach of international 
comity, to play off one tariff against another, now to construe a treaty 
literally and now liberally, at one time to barter mercantile privileges, 
and at another to threaten extra duties? No offence is meant, my 
masters. You supply us with material for much of the bread which 
weconsume. You furnish us almost exclusively with the staple used 
in our great manufactories. Providence has been bountiful to you in 
corn and cotton ; so it has been bountiful to the Colonists in bidding 
fish to haunt their coasts. Be not too grudging. Aid not your coun- 
trymen down East in their grasping propensities. Live, and let live. 
Above all be not so wrathful in this sultry weather, recollecting that 
the national honour of this great Republic should not be such a touchy, 
sensitive concera, as you seem disposed to make of it. 

Much remains unsaid ; but we must keep ourselves within reasonable 
bounds, which by the way is more than the Down-east fishermen will 
do. The scores of vituperative and other articles, already mentioned 
as lying before us, must remain unnoticed. We make one exception, 
for it is pleasant to see a lurking sense of justice behind the got up ex- 
citement of the New York Dai/y Times, nor do we fail to appreciate 
the readiness with which American energies are directed into a new 
channel, when an old one is threatened with stoppage. The paper al- 
luded to opened the question, on Tuesday last, ina grave and indig- 
nant editorial leader, headed “ The Fishery Broil.” The antidote, 
however, to any alarm which it might have occasioned was provided on 
the same page. In its fourth column, and in the same editorial type, 
occurs ** The Fish Story” which, if somewhat coarse in its pleasan- 
try, is so much to the point that we append it elsewhere to Mr. Web- 
ster’s solemn enunciations. The reader will there perceive that the 
Daily Times triumphantly points to the American half of the Great 
Western Lakes, as fishing ground whereon this present check may be 
remedied, 

We refer our readers also to another communication, from St. John, 
N. B., in which the defensive measures taken by the British authorities 
are detailed. We pity the naval officers to whose lot this anti-poach- 
ing crusade has fallen, for it itis an irksome and ungracious duty, 
Nevertheless, it is to be performed, and performed efficiently it will be. 

Since writing the above, we perceive that the Dat/y Times in its 
issue of yesterday sorrowfully threatens us with the annexation of 
Canada, if we presume to put our own interpretation on the Treaty of 
1818. We must however be allowed to attach more importance to Mr. 
Webster's admitted ** oversight,” and to the journalist’s self comfort- 
ing allusion to the Lakes, than to the latter’s new threat. Therefore 
with or without our contemporary’s consent, this annexation businesg 
may lie over, sine die. At least while the Dog-star rages, let’s have no 
discussion on remote contingencies. 





The arrival of the Cunard Steam ship 4merica at Boston puts us in 
possession of another week’s mails. The interest in their contents ig 
exclusively absorbed by the Parliamentary Elections, which at the 
latest date had resulted in the gain of about half-a-dozen Liberal votes. 
As, however, the Earl of Derby’s main strength lies in the Counties, 
which have not yet been tested, it would be premature to offer any 
speculations as to the general result, although some of the free-trade 
journals are loudly crowing over their victory. Toa brief extract below, 
which deals with a few of the prominent candidates, we shall not add 
much comment. We regret to see that Sir Frederick Thesiger and Lord 
Mahon have lost their seats. We rejoice greatly that the notorivus 
Mr. George Thompson has incurred the same loss; and in his case the 
penalty was avowedly awarded, as a righteous retribution for his neg- 
lect of duty. His scandalous personal meddling with the internal affairs 
of these States will be fresh in the recollection of readers Dr. Layard, 
of Nineveh fame, is returned for Aylesbury ; whilst amongst well-known 
names of otherssafely housed, we fiad those of Edward Ellice, Sir James 
Graham, Tom Duncombe, Lords Palmerston, Jocelyn, Scanley, Dud- 
ley Stuart, and Seymour, together with Messrs. Miloer Gibson, Bright, 
Walter of the Times, Roebuck, Ricardo, Latouchere, Brotherton, M. 
Milnes. Sir De Lacy Evans, Sir W. Molesworth, and Sir Robert Peel. — 
Of the Duke of Wellington’s two sons, the Marquis of Dourois rejected 
by Norwich, but Lord Charles Welltsley comes in for Windsor. 





The proper officers of the U. 8. Government have determined that 
Thomas Kaine, charged with an attempt to commit murder, should be 
delivered up to the laws of his own country, under the Extradition 
Clause of the Ashburton Treaty. * For the second time, his zealous 
counsel have prevented the due execution of the laws of the U.S., by 
obtaining a writ of habeas corpus, and endeavouring to throw open 
again the whole matter, which is already adjudicated. They have par- 
tially succeeded in delaying the prisoner’s delivery, whilst they and 
others, by means of a public meeting, are endeavouring to inflame the 
public mind upon the subject. We have no room toreport Mr Horace 
Greeley’s jesuitical tampering with the facts of the case, and his scanda- 
lous attempt to elevate a fellow who undertook to commit murder for half. 
a-crown, into a sort of political martyr. Any men, save infatuated 
Irishmen, would see through the shallow device, which is alike an in- 
sult to their understandings and a barefaced attempt to curry favour in 
their eyes. As for Mr. James T Brady’s oration about the “ hellish 
power” of Great Britain, and other flowers of speech, we must presume 
to look upon it as so much blank cartridge, which speedily dies away 
in echo. Are Messrs. Greeley and Brady desirous of transforming 
the Empire City into an Alsatia for foreign criminals, who chance to 
hail from one particular spot? One might suppose so.—The case 
once more stands over till Monday, and it should be added that the 





eloquent gentlemen above named are doing their best to create a riot, 
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whilst they prcfess to wave back the ignorant multitude, with an empty 
exhortation to guod order and obedience to the laws —You remember, 
don’t you, that clever saying of the Dublin Proctor to the young Col- 
legians, “‘ gentlemen, don’t nail his ears to the pump!” 


There is no news of moment from the Continent of Europe. The plot 
against the life of Louis N apoleon turns out, as we surmised, to have 
beén fostered if not set on foot by the police. There is renewed talk 
of the Empire—another féte in store for the 15th of next month, when 
the show-loving Parisians are to be treated to a sham passage of the 
Great St. Bernard, performed by 15,000 men—a prospect of a Southern 
tour to be made by the elect of eight millions, who is sadly in want of 
popularity--and that is about the sum total of what is worth setting 
down. 

The faneral solemnities in honour of the illustrious Henry Clay took 
place in this city on Tuesday last. In the hangings of public and pri- 
vate buildings with the trappings of woe, in the full procession of civil 
and military associations, in the atttentive crowds that thronged the 
streets, in the general closing of business resort, and in short in all 
ways whereby sorrow and respect can be publicly shown, the cere- 
mony surpassed all public expectation. Such obsequies speak more 
loudly of the worth of the deceased, than could columns of tributary 
praise. 

The political friends of General Scott had proposed that military 
Chieftian’s personal presence at a celebration of the fight of Lundy’s 
Lane, arranged for the ensuing anniversary of that disastrous engage- 
ment, and to take place in the immediate vicinity of the battle ground. 
Weare glad to find that the General declines so unseemingly an exhibi- 
tion of himself ; and we wish that good taste, in place of bad health, had 

been assigned as the reason for his refusal. The notion once enter- 
tained of celebrat ng the so-called victory, on the actual site of the con- 
flict, was too absurd for endurance. 


The Hon. John P. Kennedy as accepted the appointment of Secre- 
tary of the Navy. 


We have toacknowledge the receipt of an able and earnest letter from 
** A Newfoundlander,” dated Boston, commentiag on some brief re- 
marks concerning the recent address of Sir J. G. Le Marchant to the 
Legislature of Newfoundland, and his Excellency’s alledged unpopula 
rity, which were made in the 4/bion, a fortnight since. Nothing 
but its excessive length (for it would occupy two and a half of our co- 
lumns) prevents its insertion; and we must be content to express our 
sincere regret at having been led astray by the tenour of the telegra- 
phic message concocted at the time by the agent of the N. Y. Associated 
Press, and by the misinformation contained in the Pilot of St. John’s, 
N. F.—Our correspondent strongly protests against the systematic 
misrepresentation of Colonial affairs transmitted to American journals 
through the former channel, and emphatically denounces the Pilot, as 
the unscrupulous organ of a Roman Catholic politico-religious faction, 
which is the curse of the colony, and has thwarted the best eff rts made 
towards enhancing the prosperity of the Island. But “ A Newfound. 
lander” does not limit himself to a bare denial of the facts which we er- 
roneously assumed—namely, that the Lieut. Governor had insulted the 
Legislature and had been generally rebuked by the voice of the local 
Press: he does more; he disproves the one charge by enclosing us a 
copy of the speech in question, and the other by quoting a glowing 
tribute to his Excellency’s decision, firmness, dignity, and patience, 
from the St. John’s Public Ledger, the oldest and most respectable po- 
litical journal in the Colony. 
In justice to ourselves, we remind the reader that we qualified, by 
using the word ‘‘ appears” (then italicised), what we said about * the 


from his fastnesses in the Amatola mountains. On their return they 
swept through the country of Stock and Seyolo, which was found to be 
entirely deserted, those chiefs having either joined their forces to those 
of Macomo and Sandilli, or sent them, dispersed in marauding bands, 
into the one. 

«The results of the operations of the several columns have not yet 
been formally communicated to the public. The degree of success 
which ow have attended their combined efforts can, therefore, be but 
indistinctly traced. Not the slightest indication, however, has yet 
been manifested of a disposition on the part of the Caffres to submit; 
but, on the contrary, their resistance is as determined as at any former 
period of the war, though they show more wariness in choosing their 
positions, and carefully avoid encounters with the troops upon open 
ground. Great numbers of them are also known to have evaded the 
troops, and entered the colonies at various places. Many depredations 
have consequently been committed, and several desperate encounters 
have taken place between them and parties of burghers who have en- 
deavoured to deprive them of their spoil. 

‘*In the early part of the month, Colonel Michell, who was stationed 
at Fort Cox, had a severe engagement, in which 20 of the enemy were 
killed, and many more wounded. The 6th Regiment and 60th Rifles 
were both warmly engaged in this affair. The Caffres, it appears, 
maintained the conflict with great determination, the troops being un- 
able to make any impression upon them until the Light Company of 
the 6th, by a desperate charge, drove thex from their position, when 
a party of the Rifles, in ambush, poured in a deadly fire and put them 
to rout. 

‘** Information has also been received of a gallant attack upon a por- 
tion of the Waterkloof, by Colonel Buller, with two companies of the 
60th Rifles, under Captain Lord A. Russell and Captain Woodford, and 
a small detachment of the Cape Corps under Captain Somerset. The 
Caffres, however, were found to be in such overwhelming force, and to 
be so screened by the nature of the ground, that, after a laborious 
march through the rugged jungle, and killing a considerable number 
of the enemy, the attacking party retired, under cover of a six- pounder 
which had en judiciously placed in reserve. On this occasion it is 
stated that ‘‘the peculiar whiz of the enemies’ balls told of iron pot 
legs and angular pieces of iron, and not of musket balls,” proving that 
the stringent measures taken to prevent them from obtaining ammuni 
tion are beginning to be felt among them. On the side of the troops, 
only one officer and two privates were wounded, Lieutenant Godfrey 
having the tip of his ear shot off. 

** The nature of the Governor’s plans with regard to the hitherto 
neutral chiefs has been partially disclosed. It appears that his Excel- 
lency proposes to subsidise them, under certain conditions, and that 
some of them have already been paid sums of money under the new ar- 
rangements. Much apprehension, however, is generally entertained 
of the intentions of the Slambie tribes, and strong symptoms of disaffec- 
tion and a desire to join the enemy are said to have been of late mani- 
fested among them. 

** The bodies of Lieutenant-Colonel Fordyce and Lieutenants Carey 
and Gordon have been removed from the spots where they had been 
hastily interred, and buried in Graham’s Town, amid the strongest 
demonstrations of respect and grief on the part of the inhabitants. 


— ~~ »>__— 


Appointments. 


William Lowther, Esq., now Paid Attaché to H. M. Legation at Naples, to be 
Secretary to H.M’s Legation at that Court.—Charles Rowcroft, Esq.. to be 
H.M.’s Consul at Cincinnati, in the U. S. of North America.—Jobn Kincaid, Esq., 
late Capt. in the Rifle Brigade, and Senior Exon of H. M. Body Guard of Yeo- 
men of the Guard, is Knighted. 


Ariuty. 


War-Orrice, July 6.—2d Regt of Life Gds; Cor and Sub-Lt Hon C Lyon to 
be Lt, b-p, v the Hon B Bertie, who ret. 3d Drag Gds; Paymaster Erskine, 
from 2ist Ft, to be Paymaster, v Hawker, who ex. 7th Drag Gds; Cor Moore 
to be Lt, b-p, v Nurn, who ret. 13th Lt Drags; Lt Jervis, from 21st Ft, to be Lt, 
v Maxse, whoex. 17th Lt Drags; Regtl Serg-Maj Yates to be Qrmr, v Hall, who 
ret uponh-p. Ist, or Gren Reg of Ft Gds; Maj and Col Thornton to be Lt Col, 
b p, v Col Sir O Honyman, Bart, who ret; Capt and Lt Col and Col Fludyer to 
be Maj, b-p, v Thornton ; Lt and Capt West to b2 Capt and Lt Col, b p, v Flu- 
dyer; Ens and Lt Morant tobe Lt and Capt, b-p, v West. 1st Ft; Lt Davenport 
to be Capt, b-p, v Windham, who ret; Ens Smart to be Lt, b-p, v Davenport. 
3d Ft; Lt Dunbar, from 32d Ft, to be Lt, v Wainwright, whoex. Sth Ft; Lt 
Lyons to be Capt, w-p, v Edmunds, dec; Sec Lt Bennett to be First Lt, w-p, v 





injudicious and intemperate tone’’ of this closing speech, stating also 
that it had not come under our own notice. We now quote it entire. 

Mr. President and Honourable Gentlemen of the Council, Mr. Speaker and 
Gentlemen of the House of Assembly ; 

I feel it my duty to terminate a Session that has been protracted to a most incon- 
venient length. 

Mr Speaker and Gentlemen of the House of Assembly ; 

I thank you for the Supplies which you have granted for the public service ; 
these shall be expended in the manner best calculated to meet the exigencies of 
the Colony, and to promote the effic.ency of the Island. ; 

Mr. President and Honourable Gentlemen of the Council ; Mr. Speaker and 
Gentlemen of the House of Assembly ; 

In closing ta’, the last Session of the present General Assembly, I must express 
my deep regret, that in the place of the harmony and concord that marked the 
earlier part of your Legislative career, party contentions, and acrimonious de- 
bates have occupied the time, which might have been usefully devoted to the de. 
‘velopment of the resources of the Island, and the promotion of the welfare of its 
inhabitants; and I may also add, that I fee! disappointment. that after four years 
Legislation I have it not in my power to congratula‘e Newfoundland on the 
benetits derived from your labours being commensurate with the length of time 
consumed in your deliberations, or with the necessary expence with which the 
same have been attended. 

It is needless to add that our views of the whole matter are now en- 
tirely changed; and we trust further that this retraction may he sat- 
isfactory to the respectable, intelligent, and loyal inhabitants of New- 


foundland, and to their spirited spokesman, ‘*‘ A Newfoundlander.” 


New Line or STEAMERS BETWEEN PORTLAND AND LIVERPOOL.-—- 
Arrangements have been fully consummated, by which a line of ocean 
steamers is to be established between Portland and Liverpool, in con- 
nection with the Portland and Montreal railroad, commencing in the 
Autumn of 1858, in season for the Fall and Winter business. A con- 
tract has been entered into with an eminent English house ia Liver- 
pool largely connected with ocean steamers The vessels are to be 
screw propellers, and constructed of iron, equal or superior to any- 
thing of the kind afloat. The design is to carry first, second, and third 
class passengers, with capacity for freight of ai least 1,000 tons mea- 
surement. 

—_—— Se 


THE CAFFRE WAR. 
By the Bosphorous, steamer, arrived at Plymouth, England, accounts 
from the Cape of Good Hope are brought down to the 29th of May. 


The news from the frontier is to the 25th of May, and is of a very in- 
decisive character. General Cathdart has established his head- quar- 
ters at Fort Beaufort, and is forming camps all along the frontier ; 
there is one at the Tamacha: the Rifles are at Behr’s Farm; the 74th 
and 91st, and Cape Mounted Rifles, under Colonel Napier, are at Bal- 
four, and Colonels Eyre and Michell are at Keishama’s Hock, where a 
fort is being erected. No casualties of moment have occurred during 
the preceding month, but there are several indications of the unsubdued 
position of the Caffres. 

Andries Botha, a field-cornet (Hottentot), after a trial of eight days 
4 wee Town, had been convicted of high treason, and wus sentenced 

e hung. 

We extract the following from the monthly summary of the Cape 
Town Mail, dated May 29 :— 

** Lieutenant-General Cathcart having recovered from the effects of 
the accident he had sustained in being thrown off his horse, had pro- 
ceeded at the date of the last monthly mail to assume the active com- 
mand of the forces in Caffreland. Since then he has permanently re- 
moved head-quarters from King William’s Town to Fort Beaufort. 

“In reply to addresses from various bodies of the colonists, shortly 
after his arrival, his Excellency announced his determination to effect 
the total subjugation of the traitorous hordes now overrunning the co- 
lony, and to expel for ever the hostile Guika Caffres from the country 
they had occupied before the war. 

‘To accomplish this object nearly the whole of the forces under his 
command were cxtended in a connected chain of columns across the 
territory intended to be cleared, provision being made for keeping open 
the communication between the different columns, while the 12th Regi- 
ment under Colonel Percival, were replaced in their former position at 
Collingham, for the protection ot the Albany district. This corps had 
been previously engaged in the fruitless endeavour to drive the enemy 


Lyons ; Colour Serg Kysh to be Sec Lt, w-p, v Bennett. 6th Ft; Ens Grogan to 
be Lt, b-p, v Blake, who ret. 17th Ft; Lt Heigham to be Adjt, v Brice, who 
resigns the Adjcy only. 2ist Ft; Lt Maxse, from 13th Lt Drags, to be Lt. v 
Jervis, who ex; Paymaster Hawker, from 34 Drag Gds, to be Paymaster, v Ers- 
kine, whoex, 32d Ft; Lt Wainwright, from 3d Ft, to be Lt, v Dunbar, who ex. 
33d Ft; Ens Wallis to be Lt, b-p, v Kemp. who ret. 38th Ft; Bvt Lt-Col 
Sparks, from h-p unatt, to be Maj, v Campbell, pro to an unatt Lt-Colcy, wp. 
43d Ft; Ens Robinson to be Lt, w p, v Monck, app Adjt; Gent Cadet Pakenham, 
from RI Mil Coll, to be Ens, w-p, v Robinson; Lt the Hon R Monck to be Adj, 
v Milnes, pro. 54th Ft; Ens Hipkin to be Qtmr, v McGrath, dec. 62d Ft; Lt 
Daubeney to be Capt. b-p, v Young, who ret; Ens Grylls to be Lt, b p, v Dau- 
beney. 74th Ft; Ens Kingto be Lt,b p, vSir A Dilion, Bart, whose pro b-p on 
the 26th of Dec, 1851, has been cancelled ; W Hunt, gent, to be Ens, b p, v King 
96th Ft; Lt Middleton to be Capt, b-p, v Eyton, who ret; Ens Hunter to be Lt, 
b p, v Middleton ; Ens Briggs, from 91st Ft,to be Ens,v Hunter 3d WI Regt; 
Capt D'Arcy, from 94th Ft, to be Maj, b-p, v Findley, pro. Rl Nfld Cos; Brt- 
Maj D’ Alton, from h-p RI Canadian Rifle Regt, to be Capt, v West, who ex. 

UnatTTacHED.—Bvt Lt-Col Campbell, from 38th Ft, to be Lt-Col, w-p. Bvt 
Lt Col Sparks, from 38th Ft, to be Maj, w p. 

CoMMISSARIAT.—Depy Comry-Gen Dobree to be a Comry-Gen, his commission 
to bear date the lst of June, 1852. 

OFFICE ©F ORDNANCE, July 5.—RI Regts of Artillery.—Gent Cadets to be 
Sec Lts; Shakerley, v Andrews, pro; Alderson, v Luard, pro; Hutchinson, v 
Murray, pro; Temple. v Adams pro; Ravenhill, v Mackenzie, pro; Pitt, v Row- 
ley, pro; Lyon, v W G Le Mesurier, pro; Tredcroft, v Carey, pro; Holmes, v 
Heberden, pro; Ruck Keene, v Molony, pro; Doyne, v Garvey, pro; Danbuz, v 
Noble, pro; Hodson, v Balfour, pro; Vaughan, v Taylor, pro; Maude, v Old- 
field, pro. 

Cuepe of Rl Engineers—Gent Cadets to be Sec Lts, with temporary rank; 
Bailey, v Pelly, pro; Beaumont, v Parsons, pro; Gordon, v Brien, pro; Stokes, 
v Fisher, pro. 


Ovituary. 


XAVIER DE MAIsTRE.—Count Xavier de Maistre, one of the brightest lumi- 
naries of French literature in the present century, died at St. Petersburg on the 
12th of June. De Maistre although his works are ranked among the choicest spe. 
cimens of French letters, was neither a native or resident of France. He was 
born at Chamberri, in Savoy, in 1764, of highly respectable parents, whose ances- 
tors had remotely emigrated to France. After enjoying a careful education, he 
adopted the only line of life that promised advancement in that military age, by 
entering the army, where he continued to serve until Piedmont was overrun and 
subdued by the French Republicans. While fulfilling his martial duties he 
found abundant time for devotion to chemistry and landscape painting, to which 
taste and some degree of success attached him, and that literature was not neglect. 
ed, he gave evidence in 1794, by publishing the famous “ Voyage Autour de Ma 
Chambre,” (Tour around my Bedchamber,) which at once lent his name a Euro 
pean notoriety. The little volurme was a novelty in the literature of the Conti- 
nent. Its charming gaiety and nuiveté of tone ; its agreeable humour and philo- 
sophic shrewdness, gave it an unparalleled attraction. Sterne, whose style and 
temper it tracked closely, was only partially known through his Sentimental Jour- 
ney. Tristram Shandy—that curiously straggling and humourously quaint reflex 
of Sterne’s singular genius—was a sealed book to the general reader. The “ Voy. 
age around my Bedchamber” had, therefore, all the merits of a piquant and sug- 
a novelty. It was in everybody’s hands that had time to think of anything 

ut the tremendovs events then enacting in France. It was marked asa classic 
at once, and has retained that rank undisputed for half a century. 

When the Democracy ran away with Piedmont, De Maistre withdrew, and 
went to St. Petersburgh. The Emperor Paul welcomed him into his service. The 
Captaincy which was his first commission, grew step by step upward. until, by dint 
of hard service on the Persian frontier, it became a Mrjor-Generalship. In 1811, 
appeared his “ Leper of Aoste,” astory of high merit, and sill more successful 
than its predecessor. In 1817, De Maistre returned to Turin, covered with orders 
and honors, and enjoying a flattering reputation. He there continued his literary 
labours, and produced successively the ‘‘ Prisoner of Causcasus,” ‘A nocturnal 
Tour around my Room,” “ Prascovie,” and ‘‘ Elizabeth of Siberia”—all of them 
powerful and admirably managed stories, which have been reprinted repeatedly, 
sometimes singly, but oftener together. De Maistre qumdaaell reside in Savoy 
for a long period ; but some years ago, the long settled habits and ways of life fallen 
into during a twenty years’ residence in Russia, prevailed over the love of his na- 
tive hearth, and he returned to St. Petersburgh. where he lived cheerfully and 
quietly to the great aga of 90 years.—N. Y. Daily Times. 

In the 86th year of his age, after a long illness, which he bore with exemplary ! 
patience and resignation, the Right Hon. Sir Edward Thornton, G.C.B., nany | 
ears Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to tte Courts of Stock. 
olm, Rio. and Lisbon, &e., one of Her Majesty’s most Hon. Privy Council, and 
formerly Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge —In London, Mr. Sergeant 
Jones, of the English Bar.—The Revd. James Rudge, D D—At Kilmun, Ar- | 
gyleshire, Thomas Thomson, M D, Regius Professor of Chymistry in the Uni-| 
versity of Glasgow, in his 80ch year.—Bishop Henshaw, of the Protestant Epis 





copal Church, of Rhode Island, died on Tuesday last, near Frederick, Maryland. 


—In this city, Mr. Jacob Bell, long known as an eminent ship builder 
one or more of the Collins’ steamers.—-Lieut. C. W. Hallett, R.N —A 
Capt. Molyneux, late of the 37th Regt. second son of the late Gen. Si 
Molyneux, Bart., of Castle Dillon, county of Armagh — At Boulogne, 
ccbibbened Mrs. Mary Ann Clarke, who, more than 40 years ago, cau 
sensation in England, in connection with the charges 
Commons against the late Duke of York. 


FAusic. 


It would form material for a very interesting chapter in the history of music 
perhaps for a large and instructive voiume, to follow the struggles which the 
earlier, or as we may properly term it, the true English school of music has one 
through in resisting the attacks from vitiated taste introduced from other coun. 
tries or generated at home, and also from the rage for novelties, Sometimes the 
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corrupt and spurious have so completely held the ascendency over the higher and 
purer styles, that the latter have been all but extinguished. The cleverest ang 
best informed musicians of other countries have often asked— What is your 
school of English music 7—W ho has it, and what js it?”—And even Englishmen 
are found so ignorant of the claims of their own country, though thoroughly versed 
in the compositions of Italy and Germany and of those who imitate them, as 
tacitly to submit te the stupid aspersion that England has no music of her owng 
How wretchedly it must have been misrepresented to Napoleon, when we find 
that keen observer admiiting the Scotch air, * Ye banks and braes of bonny Doon,” 
to be the single good specimen of melody he had heard in English music, 

There have always been found in England, however, those of sufficient intel. 
lectual culture and information to estimate fully the high rank of their own na 
tional musical preductions; and in some of the larger cities, societies have hese 
formed devoted exclusively to their cultivation. And if exclusiveness was ever 
pardonable or commendable, it is in the objects which the various bodies have 
had in view, who have taken the names of “ Madrigal Societies,’ Unions, or 
Clubs ; “ Ancient Concerts,” &c. That of Bristol has a very high repute for the 
determined manner in which all innovations have been resisted, and for the ex- 
quisite style in which madrigals without accompanimerts are sung by a choir 
limited to about forty selected voices. Concerning these societies, we cannot 
speak further at present, than to say that their success has been various, according 
to the zeal and ability of their influential and acting members, that though they 
are chiefly under the liberal patronage of savans and the élite, the benefit con- 
ferred by them upon the public taste, so far as they are known, has been must 
remarkable ; and that their basis generally, and their strength always, is in hav- 
ing the aid of choristers trained in the Cathedrals—but of this more anon. Still, 
we must note en passant, that a company of the best English vocalists, six or seven 
in number, are at the present time engaged in representing the national musical 
classics in London; aud that even Royal ears are listening with pleasure to 
music that was wont to charm the stern queen Bess, and which her favourite bard 
so beautifully eulogises in many of his immortal dramas, 

We have spoken particularly of secular music. The music of the Church has 
had less difficulty in maintaining its ground: in fact it has been preserved with 
such jealous purity in most of the higher Engiish Cathedrals, that the only differ- 
ences since the Reformation have been in the minor matters of the abilities of 
singers or urganists, and the very slight traces of the tastes fashionable at different 
periods, in the services and anthems of men who otherwise wrote entirely upon 
the same principles, Whether this conservative element has been owing to the 
circumstance, that nothing worthy of consideration has ever been offered as a sub- 
stitute, or to the sound judgment and discrimination which has preferred to incur 
the censure of being antiquated and out of date, rather than descend to that which 
is inferior, we do not take upon us to decide. Certain it is, however, that whilst 
in the Church of Rome, with all its vaunted immutability, we see that the lighter 
and comparatively frivolous productions of the past and passing age have almost 
universally superseded (except on set occasions) the compositions of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, we find the English Cathedrals maintaining in all their 
original integrity the style of services adopted at the Reformation. There we 
may hear chants which were in use while the smoke still arose from the Grecian 
temples over the waters of the blue Zgean; and there also the full development 
of the experience of all succeeding ages, as to the most becoming and noble appli- 
cation of music to the divine worship. What a strong proof is it of the great 
inherent vitality and merit of their services, that they have thus withstood alike 
the assaults of time, and the insatiable craving of the human mind for change ! 





It is worthy of remark that one of the first services written to the vernacular 
tongue—or at least that the responses of Thomas Tallis, the urganist of Henry the 
Eighth and Edward the Sixth, have so completely defied all attempts at surpass- 
ing or even rivalling them, that they are still more commonly used than any others. 
Some are inclined to concede the praise of being ‘“ England's greatest musical 
genius” to Purcell ; but we think for our part that even the age which put forh 
such men as Shakspeare, Bacon, Jonson, and Spencer, may be equally proud of 
its Tallis. Purcell is profound and lively, and ingenious beyond comparison; 
but his inspiration is limited, while that of Tallis flows deep and full in a con- 
tinuous stream. None of the Italians, except perhaps Allegri, approach Tallis in 
depth of feeling —To show how much congregational psalmody is indebted to 
these church composers, and how carefully it was attended to by them, it may be 
remarked that the best of the psalin and bymn tunes still in use bear the names of 
Cathedral organists and composers: such were Green, Hayes, Croft, Nares, and 
others.—We do not by any means desire to be understood that the musical per 
formances in the English Cathedrals are universally pre-eminent for perfection. 
Much depends upon the talent and energy of individuals in connection with them; 
on the ability and personal interest of the singers, on their natural gifts as to voice 
and so forth: and where all these matters are wanting, as in the nature of things 
sometimes happens, the performances may be mediocre enough. But on the other 
hand, when these choirs are under the guidance of men of the right stamp—as for 
instance when the distinguished Stevenson was organist of the Cathedrals of St- 
Patrick and Christ Church, Dublin, for the choir of which he composed his best 
anthems—no ecclesiastical music is at all equal, in the present day at least, to that 
which may be heard there, We say this advisedly ; and would remark that even 
when this Dublin choir was acknowledged to have declined considerably, that Is 
after it had lost by decease Sir John Stevenson and some singularly fine voices, 
(well remembered by old people, who still talk of ‘ Spray the best tenor of bis 
day,” and “ Weyman the marvellous bass,”) Italian singers, known as stars it 
their profession, have averred that “they never heard any singing like that in St. 
Patrick’s.’’ Dean Swift, in his usual caustic and not ever-scrupulous style, talks 
about “ blockheads with melodious voices,” and grumblingly alludes to advantages 
which ke asserts that they possess over wiser men. And yet Swift, though a pro- 
fessed music hater, was excessively particular about the voices in the choir, when 
he himself was Dean of St. Patrick’s, as is shown by a long and curious corres- 
pondence with Arbuthnot on the selection of a counter tenor. But that it is not 
mere voice, nor what is termed in common parlance “ musical abilities,” which 
can attain to music's higher achievements, we may judge from the fact that the 
vicars choral of these Cathedrals are always men of education, most of them 
graduates of colleges, and some even Doctors in music: Such men, understanding 
both the power and meaning of language, as well as the theory of music, and 
what is better than al!, having had constant practice in Church services, and be- 
come iuitiated into the traditional style which no description can teach (handed 
down from generation to generation) must necessarily possess a vast advantage 
over the comparatively ignorant choristers of other countries ; nor would we give 
much for the judgment that could not draw a correct comparison between them. 
As for tales of individuals of the softer sex having fainted with excess of emotion, 
at the singing of Allegri’s ‘ Miserere”’ in Rome, we have known of many similar 
ones, undesirable as it may be, in certain Cathedrals, farther West—and that with - 
out any of the vulgar stage tricks of diminishing lights, motionless priests, and the 
like—one having come under our own observation during the performance 0! 
Handel's ‘“‘ Hail stone chorus.’’ Only that we shall have occasion to make such 
frequent recurrence to the training of Cathedral choirs in our subsequent articles, 


we should apologise for this lengthened notice of them in our preface ; but we have 
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purest and most perfect, would be more interesting and attractive to our readers, 
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than to come at once to the generally dry subject, of the first principles of a sc 


ence. As tothose whose consciences might be hurt by this wholesale advocacy 





we hope fully to prove 


of “ Pomps and vanities,” ‘‘ Sunday operas,” and so forth, 
ng of the 


to them that we have not in the least overstepped our business of treati : 
subject of music only; and we would say that if they choose to follow us tae 
investigations, they will not only hear little further which would * any wise ole 
their prejudices, but probably “something to their advantage. 
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1852. 
‘Notices of New WZWorks. 


Tue Burnepate Romance. By Nathaniel Hawthorn. Boston. 
1852. Ticknor. This volume has made its appearance sooner than 
we expected, when we gave place in our columns last week, to a par- 
tial glimpse at its contents. And what was then said might suffice, if 
the book were an ordinary book—which it certain)y is not. There is 
observable much of the same breadth and earnestness, the same grace, 
the same completeness, which have given the author a prominent and 
& permanent place in his country’s Literature. That place was long 
ago awarded to him by the judicious few; the public here and in Eng- 
land has latterly ratified this judgment. 

This ‘‘ Blithedale Romance” ought to have a beneficial effect upon 
readers ; its moral is obvious, and it is neither trite nor inapplicable to 
circumstances that we see around us. For although Mr. Hawthorne 
disclaims in his preface the idea of sitting in judgment on the Socialist 
experiment of Brook Farm, yet he does so indirectly, aye, and directly 
too. Perhaps personal regard for his associates induced the disclaimer ; 
if so, we care not to step between him and them, glad only that we have 
this additional testimony to the folly of men and women clubbing toge- 
ther and isolating themselves from the world, in order to be useful and 
harpy. The Brook Farm system, in a moral point of view, may be 
likened to the Roman Catholic Conventual system, viewed as regards 
its religious effects. The aim is good; the result worse than fruitless. 
What says the romance before us? 


The peril of our new way of life was not lest we should fail in becoming agri- 
culturists, but that we should probably cease to be anything else. While our 
enterprise lay all in theory, we had pleased ourselves with delectable visions of 
the spiritualization of labour. It was to be our form of prayer and ceremonial of 
worship. Each stroke of the hoe was to uncover some aromatic rvot of wisdom, 
heretofore hidden from the sun. Pausing in the field, to let the wind exhale the 
moisture from our foreheads, we were to look upward, and catch glimpses into 
the far-off soul of truth. In this point of view, matters did not turn out quite so 
well as we anticipated, It is very true that, sometimes, gazing casually around 
me, out of the midst of my toil, I used to discern a richer picturesqueness in the 
visible scene of earth and sky. There was, at such moments, a novelty, an un- 
wonted aspect, on the face of Nature, as if she had been taken by surprise and 
seen at unawares, with no opportunity to put off her real look, and assume the 
mask with which she mysteriously hides herself from mortals. But this was all. 
The clods of earth, which we so constantly belabored and turned over and over, 
were never etherealized into thought. Our thoughts, on the contrary, were fast 
becoming cloddish. Our labour symbolized nothing, and left us mentally sluggish 
in the dusk of the evening. 


And observe in the following passage, how the use of the little word 
which we have italicised knocks away any lingering sense of sympathy 
or admiration. 

In trath, it was dizzy work, amid such fermentation of opinions as was going on 
in the general brain of the Community. It was a kind of Bedlam, for the time 
being ; although out of the very thoughts that were wildest and most destructive 
might grow a wisdom holy, calm and pure, and that should incarnate itself with 
the substance of a noble and happy life. But, as matters now were, I felt myself 
(and, having a decided tendency towards the actual, I never liked to feel it) get 
ting quite out of my reckoning, with regard to the existing state of the world. I 
was beginning to lose the sense of what kind of a world it was, among innumera 
ble schemes of whatit might or ought to be. It was impossible, situated as we 
were, not to imbibe the idea that everything in nature and human existence was 
fluid, or fast becoming so; that the crust of the earth in many places was broken, 
and its whole surface portentously upheaving ; that it was a day of crisis, and 
that we ourselves were in the critical vortex. Our great globe floated in the at 
mosphere of infinite space like an unsubstantial bubble. No sagacious man will 
long retain his sagacity, if he live exclusively among reformers and progressive 
people, withoug periodically returning into the settled system of things, to correct 
himself by a new observation from that old stand-point. 

And finally Zenobia, the Queen as it were, of the Happy Valley, thus 
takes her leave of it, although it is but fair to state that she was wri- 
thing at the moment under the pangs of a broken heart. 

**Zenobia, whither are you going ?”* I asked. 

‘No matter where,” said she. ‘‘ But I am weary of this place, and sick to 
death of playing at philanthropy and progress. Of all varieties of mock-life, we 
have surely blundered into the very emptiest mockery, in our effort to establish 
the one true system. I have done with it; and Blithedale must find another wo- 
man to superintend the laundry, and you, Mr. Coverdale, another nurse to make 
your gruel, the next time you fall ill. It was, indeed, a foolishdream! Yet it 
gave us some pleasant summer days, and bright hopes, while they lasted. It can 
dono more; nor will it avail us to shed tears over a broken oubble. Here is my 
hand! Adieu!” 

We might in the same way show by extracts Mr. Hawthorne’s opin- 
ion, that undue concentration of the will and the thought upon even a 
philanthropic object, which at best can be but an experiment, is apt to 
engender ‘‘a huge egotism” and a deadness to better influences. The 
moral is admirably worked out in the character of Hollingworth, whose 
absorbing idea is the reformation of criminals. It is well said at an 
early page, in allusion to this earnest and well-intentioned but heart- 
less and wrong-headed man, that in order to be on friendly terms with 
him it was essential that the Community should commit at least one 
crime apiece. He is asked, at the close of the tale, how many criminals 
he has reformed ; and answers in groaning of spirit that to the reforma- 
tion of one criminal (himself) his efforts had been unavoidably limited. 
He had driven a proud and loving woman into the commission of sui- 
cide, because his grand scheme of berevolence would best be served by 
his playing the villain with her affections. Thanks, Mr. Hawthorne 
that you have put sentimental blackguardism in its true-light before 
the world. 

To discuss the moral conveyed in the feminine sayings and doings 
would trench too much on our space; but it also will not pass unwel- 
comed by the attentive reader. Zenobia, the intellectual, beautiful, 
and haughty scorner of old fashioned morality, misplaces her affections, 
shipwrecks her happiness, and dies miserably. Priscilla, the gentle 
and confiding, finds her lot a preferable one, since it gives full scope to 
the affections, although the reader will scarcely envy her the object of 
them. Meantime, let us glean a scrap here and there, from this clever 


and profitable book. 

We all sat down—grisly Silas Foster, his rotund helpmate, and the two boun- 
cing handmaidens, included—and looked at one another in a friendly but rather 
awkward way. It was the first practical trial of our theories of equal brother- 
hood and sisterhood; and we people of superior cultivation and refinement (for 
as such, I presume, we unhesitatingly reckoned ourselves) felt as if something 
were aheenly accomplished towards the millennium of love. The truth is, how- 
ever, that the labouring oar was with our unpolished companions; it being far 
easier to condescend than to accept of condescension. 





Starting up in bed, at length, I saw that the storm was past, and the moon was 
— on the snowy landscape, which looked like a lifeless copy of the world in 
marble. 

Here the stranger seemed to be so much amused with his sketch of Hollings- 
worth’s character and purposes, that he burst into a fit of merriment, of the same 
nature as the brief, metallic laugh, already alluded to, but immensely prolonged 
andenlarged. In the excess of his delight, ne opened his mouth wide, and dis- 
closed a gold band around the upper part of his teeth, thereby making it apparent 
that every one of his brilliant grinders and incisors was a sham, This discovery 
affected me very oddly. I felt as if the whole man were a moral and physical 
humbug ; his wonderful beauty of face, for aught I knew, might be removable 
like a mask ; and, tall and comely as his figure looked, he was perhaps but a 
wizened little elf, gray and decrepit, with nothing genuine about him, save the 
wicked expression of his grin, 





Trecognized as chiefly due to this man’s influence the sceptical and sneering 
View which, just now, had filled my mental vision, in regard to all life’s better 
Purposes. And it was through his eyes, more than my own, that I was looking at 
woltingewor'h, with his glorious, if impracticable dream, and at the noble earthli- 
ness of Zenobia’s character, and even at Priscilla, whose impalpable grace lay 
80 siugularly between disease and beauty. The essential charm of each had 
Vanished. There are some spheres the contact with which inevitably degrades 
the high, debases the pure, deforms the beautiful. It must be a mind of uncom. 
mon strength, and little impressibility, that can permit itself the habit of such 
intercourse, and not be permanently deteriorated ; and yet the Professor's tone 
Tepresented that of worldly society at large, where a cold scepticism smothers 
what it can of our spiritual aspirations, and makes the rest ridiculous, I detested 
this kind of man ; and all the more because a part of my own nature showed itself 
Tesponsive to him. 





Violets, sad and shadowy recluses, such as Priscilla was when we first knew 
her; children of the sun, who hed never seen theic father, but dwelt emg damp 


Now—though I could not well say so to Zenobia—I had not smiled from any 
unworthy estimate of woman, or in denial of the claim which she is beginning to 
put forth. What amused and puzzled me was the fact, that women, however 
intellectually superior, so seldom disquiet themselves about the rights or wrongs 
of their sex, unless their own individual affections chance to lie in idleness, or to 
befill at ease. They are not natural reformers, but become such by the pressure 
of exceptional misfortune. I could measure Zenobia’s inward trouble by the ani- 
mosity with which she now took up the general quarrel of woman against man. 


I can nowise explain what sort of whim, prank or perversity, it was, that, after 
all these leave-takings, induced me to go to the pig sty, and take leave of the 
swine! There they lay, buried as deeply among the straw as they could burrow, 
four huge black grunters, the very symbols of slothful ease and sensual comfort. 
They were asleep, drawing short and heavy breaths, which heaved their big sides 
up and down. Unclosing their eyes, however, at my approach, they looked dimly 
forth at the outer world, and simultaneously uttered a gentle grunt; not putting 
themselves to the trouble of an additional breath for chat particular purpose, but 
grunting with their ordinary inhalation. They were involved, and almost stifled 
and buried alive, in their own corporeal substance. The very unreadiness and 
oppression wherewith these greasy citizens gained breath enough to keep their 
life machinery in slugg:sh movement, appeared to make them only the more sensi- 
ble of the ponderous and fat satisfaction of their existence. Peeping at me, an 
instant, out of their small, red, hardly perceptible eyes, they dropt asleep again ; 
yet not so far asleep but that their unctuous bliss was still present to them, betwixt 
dream and reality. 

“ You must come back in season to eat part of a spare-rib,” said Silas Foster, 
giving my hand a mighty squeeze. “I shall have these fat fe!lows hanging up by 
the heels, heads downward, pretty soon, I tell you !” 

“O, cruel Silas, what a horrible idea!” cried I. ‘ All the rest of us, men, 
women, and live-stock, save only these four porkers, are bedevilled with one grief 
or another ; they aione are happy—and you mean to cut their throats and eat 
them! It would be more for the general comfort to let them eat us ; and bitter 
and sour morsels we should be!’ 

Built of such materials as are found above, can you wonder that we 


express ourselves charmed with the edifice ? 


Ovutiines oF EnGuisH Boox Lirerature. By 7. B. Shaw. 
Philadelphia. 1852. Blanchard & Lea —This is a valuable publica- 
tion, being a general and critical glance at that long line of worthies 
who have made the British Islands illustrious in the world of letters. 
So far as we have looked at them through the authors’ eyes, we find in 
him much taste, discrimination, and power of analysing, the results 
being set down in cogent and agreeable writing. Mr. Tuckerman has 
added to this edition a short but neat sketch of American Literature ; 
and the whole volume may be safely commended as brimfull of ac- 
ceptable matter. Mr. Shaw, we should add, is Professor of English 
Literature in the Imperial Alexander Lyceum of St. Petersburg. 


*“ FAUST,” AS PLAYED BY THE GERMANS IN LONDON. 


Of this, incomparably th> greatest poem of modern times, I have so 
much I wish to say that I will say nothing because I cannot say all. 

And yet on second thoughts, I wi// allude to the immense variety and 
dramatic interest of the scenes which it contains. Every one knows 
how truly it presents the eternal problem of our intellectual life; but 
no one seems to have been distinctly aware of how truly it reflects the 
varied lineaments of our social life. Faust is at once a problem anda 
picture ; the problem embracing questions of universal importance : the 
picture representing all classes, all sentiments, all passions. The great 
problem cf life is stated in all its nudity; the picture of life is painted 
in all its variety. 

But Faust, as Goethe wrote it, is one thing, and Faust as the Ger- 
mans performed it on Tuesday, is another. I say nothing of the ar- 
rangement, alterations, transpositions, and abbreviations of the piece, 
every line of which has its place; I say nothing of the miserable at- 
temps at representing what might, in such a theatre as the Lyceum, 
have been a beautiful and imposing spectacle ; | confine myself to the 
German acting, which was accepted asexcellent because German. The 
first remark I have to make is, on the vulgarization of this great poem 
by the want of poetry in the actors. It was an Adelphi version of 
Faust without ‘* Adelphi effects.” Herr Emil Devrient as Faust set- 
tled for ever in my eyes his claim as an actor. His merits I have al- 
ready ungrudgingly admitted ; but that he is an actor I feel compelled 
most distinctly to deny. In the first place he is commonplace in con- 
ception ; in the second place, his face and voice are incapable of ex- 





pression. Fine as the voice is, and beautiful the accent of his German, 
there are none of those exquisite modulations which give music to verse 
and passionate vibration to eloquence; nor does the face supply the 
want, for it is as immovable as Charles Kean’s. These are not matters 
of opinion, they are facts. Even his admirers admit them, but seek 
refuge in ** Ah! well, for all that he is a fine actor.” 

In Faust he had a part requiring both thoughtfulness and passion. 
In the earlier scenes, instead of the thought-wearied student—* air- 
gallopping and questioning the sun,” as Aristophanes says of Socrates 
—instead of the despairing, baffled Faust, we had an ordinary necro- 
mancer stalking about the stage, declaiming divine verses with no sense 
of their divinity. In the subsequent scenes, when the dust of folios is 
shaken off, and with it all the weariness of life—when he has entered 
upon passionate life—we had a handsome man, beautifully dressed, 
gesticulating like a tenor singer, and feeling not at all. I ask any one 
who has seen him play Egmont and Faust, if they could discover any 
distinct individuality in these parts? Was not Egmont very like 
Faust ? the same tones, the same gestures, the same look? I ask any 
one who may have watched him during those exquisite love scenes with 
Gretchen, whether there was a pulse of passion, a look or gesture of 
tenderness, a glimpse of the lover, beyond what tenors are accustomed 
to exhibit over the footlights? I ask any one who watched the last 
scene, whether tone, look, or gesture betrayed the slightest agony 
deeper than the most conventional of stage agonies? It is necessary 
to specify these things, for I find myself in a minority as regards the 
press and the public; yet when I put direct questions to his admirers 
I can only get evasive answers, or admission of the very charges I al- 
lege. 

, Kuhn played Mephistopheles, but his conception of the part was 
vulgar, commonplace, and directly opposed to the distinct indications 
given by Goethe. He made it a bit of German diadlerie—a sarcastic 
Zamiel. Now, Goethe laughs at the idea of the modern devil not be- 
ing a perfect gentleman :— r 

Auch die Cultur, die alle Welt beleckt 
Hat auf den Teufel sich erstreckt 
Das nordische Phantom ist nun nicht mehr zu schauen. 
Culture has robbed the devil of hoofs and horns, and made him a Herr 


Baron! 
Ich bin ein Cavalier, we andre Cavaliere ! 


The devilish nature is exhibited in moral not in physical signs; in 
unbelief, in want of sympathy, in mocking sarcasm, in icy coldness. 
The proper Mephistopheles is that Satan in patent leather boots, of 
which we hed so marvellous a picture in Charles Mathew’s well dressed 
scoundrel in The Day of Reekoning —Not only does Herr Kiihn’s con- 
ception depart from the plain meaning of Goethe as regards Mephisto- 
pheles, but it robs the poem of that profound and exquisite touch of 
Gretchen’s distrust of her lover’s friend. No one but this innocent 
girl perceives anything in Mephistopheles to shudder at. But she reads 
on his forehead that he has no sympathy with anything. Innocence 
instinctively knows and recoils from the Spirit who Denies. As Herr 
Kiihn’s dresses and plays the part, the remark is an absurdity ; no hu- 
man being could for a moment believe him to be an ordinary mortal. 
Fiend is written in every line; and not only Gretchen, but Martha 
and the joyful citizens in Auerbach’s Keller, ought to turn from him in 
horror.—Waiving this fundamental objection, however, let me say that 
as a realization of his conception, Herr Kubn’s performance was ad- 
mirable. His ‘‘ make up” is always that of an artist, and many parts 
of his acting were desérvedly applauded ; notably that glorious scene 
with the student. Herr Kubn, in my opinion, is by far the best actor 
of the troop. Fraulein Schaefer was not the Gretchen we all love, but 
many parts of her performance were good, and on the whole it was a 
great improvement upon her Ophelia. 

The house was crammed to suffocation; the boxes and stalls adorned 
by an unusual display of aristccracy, natal and intellectual. 
— The Leader. VIVIAN. 





LITERATURE AND THE ARTs REPRESENTED IN PARLIAMENT.—Mr. 
Disraeli has hereditary pretensions to lead the literary interest in the 
lower house, and I do not think that there could be any ‘‘ opposition” 
to his claim of being the first novelist at present in the House of Com 

mons. The only other M.P. whom I can find avowedly contributing to 
the fiction interest is Mr. Grantley Berkely, whose novel of ‘‘ Berkeley 
Castle,” and its consequences, might furnish a chapter to ‘‘ Curiosities 
of Literature.” Lord J. Russell, as author of “ Don Carlos,” is the 





mosses, though not akin t» then. 





only dramatist in the Lower House, and he ranks also amongst essayists, 





bi ery and historians, by his various publications. Lord Mahon 
Colonel Mure are at the head of the historical and critical M.'P.’s ; 
and I perceive the names of Mr. Macgregor, Mr. Torrens M‘Callagh, 
and Sir John Walsh, as authors of historical writings Under the 
head of poets, I observe Lords Maidstone and John Manners, and 
Mr. Monkton Milnes. The “travellers” are more numerously repre- 
sented in the lower house of Parliament than most other departments 
of literature ; amongst them are—Lords Jocelyn and Naas, Mr. Emer- 
son Tennent, Mr. Uoyrhert, and Mr. Whiteside; and I think thatgir 
George Staunton and Mr. George Thompson may be classed with the 
travellers. In the department of “ political philosophy” I find Mr. 
Gladstone, Sir William Molesworth, Mr W. J. Fox, and Colonel Thomp- 
son, Mr. Cornewall Lewis, Mr. Roebuck, Mr. George Smythe, and Mr. 
Mackinnon, appear amongst the general essayists. Mr. Walter, Mr. 
Wilson, and Mr. Wakley may be ranked with the editorial interest ; 
and I may add that Mr. Butt—the new M. Pv. for Harwich, besides be- 
ing the reputed author of a three-volume novel, was for some years the 
editor of the Dublin University Magazine. The biographers are re- 
pesveete by Mr. Grattan, author of a five-volume work on his cele- 
ebrated father. The pamphleteer department is represented by “ le- 
gion ;” and I pass it by, with the remark that Lord Overstone in the 
upper, and Mr. Cobden in the lower house, are at its head by the im- 
rtance of the publication. Turning to the Lords, the Bishop of St. 
avid’s (Dr. Thirlwall) is clearly at the head of the historians in that 
assembly—Lord Brougham of Political Philosophy and Belles-Lettres 
—and Lord Campbell of the biographers. The novelists are represent- 
ed by Lords Normanby and Londesborongh. 

The “ editorial Interest” of the peers is of a different kind from that 
in the lower house, and is represented by the Earl of Malmesbury, the 
Marquis of Londonderry, and Lords Holland and Braybrooke. Lord 
St. Leonard’s. work on “ Powers” shows that he has other than ex-offi- 
cio right to be placed at the head of living English writers on law. The 
Duke of Argyle, by his treatise on the Church History of Scotland, has 
added to the literary works of the Campbells. The Marquis of Ormonde 
has published a richly illustrated narrative of a residence in Sicily. 
In Physical Sciences, the Earl of Rosse, not merely as P. R. 8., bat by 
his accomplishments, distances all competition in either house. There 
is only one autobiographer in the legislature—Lord Cloncurry. The 
acted drama, since the removal of Mr. Sheil, Sir T. N. falfourd and 
Sir Bulwer Lytton from the lower house, has no other representative 
in the legislature than the Earl of Glengall. Lord Strangford repre- 
sents the poets of the peers, and of the Belles-Lettres interest ip the 
upper house, the Earls of Carlisle and Ellesmere are efficient sup- 

rters. 

“- the interest of the Fine Arts we may rank “ Athenian Aberdeen,” 
and as a musical composer the lords hgve Lord Westmoreland. A more 
original author neither house can boast of than the venerable writer of 
‘The Wellington Dispatches.” I have not by me, when I write, the 
means of ascertaining the number of the bench of bishops ranking with 
the literary interest; but foremost among them, besides the Bishop of 
St. David’s (named ante,) are the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, and the Bishops of London and Oxford. I may add 
that the number of peers is only about two-thirds that of the lower 
house, but, on the other hand, the peers enjoy much more leisure. — 
Atheneum. 





A FasHionasB_e ‘Cur Bono?”—An English philosopher narrates 
a story of a bear, whose perpetual existence was deemed necessary for 
the safety of a certain Swiss village. As soon as the bear for the time 
being became indisposed, a successor was immediately procured, that 
there might not be an interregnum of beardom for so much as a single 
instant. On one occasion, however, the reigning bear died before a 
successor could be got, and the debate that ensued respecting the awful 
emergency lasted for several weeks. At last, a shrewd old peasant 
called attention to the fact, that during the time consumed in diseus- 
sion no particular calamity had befallen the village, and that they 
might as well try the effects of the bear’s absence for afew weeks more. 
The other villagers perceived the truth of the remark,—and the dynas- 
ty of bears was at an end. 

For some scores of years the fashionable world of London has been 
impressed with the belief that an Italian operah:use is a necessary con- 
dition of its being. ‘* What will they do at the opera? who will be en- 
gaged at the opera?” are questions that seem naturally to belees to 
the earlier months of the year. Whether a year will come in which 
there will be zo Italian opera, is an inquiry that seems never to occur 
to the most inquisitive mind. 

And yet after all, what is an Italian opera’? As times go, it is but 
having an establishment in which performers use a language that 
belongs neither to themselves, nor to the poet, nor to the composer, nor 
to the audience. As we have remarked on former occasions, modern 
Italy as aresezvoir of music iscompletely dried up. Bellini, Donizetti, 
and the few operas of Rossini that are not utterly shelved, have all 
been done to death, with a pertinacity that might command the admi- 
ration of acountry manager who eternally brings out John Bull or 
Wild Oats. Every fresh arrival of artists proves that Italy is becoming 
less and less the land of song. Lind, Cruvelli, Tamberlik, Formes, 
Castellan, are all so many protests against the Italian supremacy. The 
pieces of the present repertoire have been written and composed for the 
most part by Frenchmen and Germans; and the audience who listen 
are, of course, for the most part English. Yet no sooner is some chef- 
d’ceuvre of the Paris Academy selected for representation, than pains 
are taken to pick up @ poeta who shall turn M. Scribe’s choice French 
into less choice Italian. For whose benefit is the transformation made 
into a language that holds a comparatively unimportant place in the 
literature of modern Europe ? We confess we cannot see; and the poeta 
appears to us like a dragoman appointed to fucilitate communication 
— a Turk and a Russian on the strength of his proficiency in 
Irish. 

It would be somewhat bold to fix even an approximating period for 
the extinction of Italian opera, but certainly events seem tending to- 
wards that mournful result. The prevalent notion that an Italian 
opera is a wholesome institution as a sort of fashionable Bourse, in 
which everybody who is anybody meets everybody who is anybody, is 
already destroyed by the establishment of ‘wo operahouses. When 
there was only one Italian theatre, the Italian language served as a 
kind of bond to cement together all the exquisite lovers of music, just 
as one Latin motto serves as a common junction to all the members of 
one aristocratic family. But if the soft language of the South cannot 
even perform this artificial office, what is left for it to do ?--Mani- 
festly nothing. The Italian supremacy is now in as critical a po- 
sition as the Swiss beardom during the struggles of the last ursine idol. 

But the Italian is such a sweet language for singing!—True; and, 
no doubt, some Helvetian Conservative said, ‘‘ Bears make such excel- 
lent grease !”’—Spectator. 





A Corsican Husspannv.—An arrival from Corsica (everybody is ar- 
riving thence just now, for that little island has become quite the 
fashion) has filled the salons of Paris with a fresh interest; the more 
so as it is understood that this coming man is anything but welcome in 
high quarters. A few years ago Count A—— was in possession of the 
three things most dear to the heart of man in every clime under the 
sun, namely, great consideration, a magnificent estate, and a lovely 
wife. Of all these the estate alone remainsand it is evidently to re- 
acquirethe other two that he has made the journey to Paris, in seareh 
of the préfecture in Corsica. The story is so peculiarly Corsican soil, 
that it is really worth relating. The Count married in 1846, not only 
one of the richest heiresses, but, moreover, the greatest beauty in the 
island. For two years the ‘‘ happy couple” seemed to live in the en- 
joyment of every species of bliss which matrimony never fails to pro- 
mise its victims before surrender. The Count was all tenderness and 
attention, the Countess all devotion and confidence. Nothing oceur- 
red to mar their happiness save now and then some slight difference of 
opinion, which wouid arise, always upon trifling subjects, though 
between the Count and his younger brother, an officer of dragoons, who 
had taken up his quarters at the Chateau d’A—— during his six 
months leave of absence from his regiment. This slight tendency to 
disagreement was, however, always soothed with so much grace and 
tenderness by the Countess, that the harmony of the ménage could 
scarcely be said to be disturbed by these accidental false notes, and 
everything went on as smoothly as ever after the departure of the young 
dragoon had left the husband and wife to their solitude once more. 
Shortly, however, a motive of anxiety manifested itself in the declining 
health of the young wife. Without apparent cause her eyes grew dim, 
her cheek grew pale, her hand shook as though she had been struck 
with palsy, and a short dry cough filled the anxious husband with 
alarm. His attention, however, redoubled ; he never left the patient’s 
side, and when at length, after every trial had been made to restore 
her to health, she found herself laid on a sick bed, the Count stirred 
not from her pillow, administering every potion with bis own hand, 





and by soothing discourse and kind words exerting himself to smooth 
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the dark e to the next world, which the doctor said must, in 
spite of all efforts of skill, be made ere long. The dreaded moment at 
length arrived, the priest had performed the last kind offices for the 


peace departing soul, 
ome < th he husband alone. 
’ for 


and then the lovely Hoy Speer begged to 
He oa the 
i 


bedside overcome 
th ef. She had wished to thank him before she left him for ever 
all his kindness and unfailing confidence in her, and to confess with 
umiliation that she had been, notwithstanding 
the most depraved, the most miserable of sin- 
« Oh, forgive me,” exclaimed she; ‘I have been unfaithful to 
my vows. I have loved another. I have deserved this early death. 
She looked in his face and awaited his answer: it rang in her failing 
ear, accompanied her spirit in its flight. “I thought solove. I was 
gure it was the case, and angel of my soul, that is just why I have 
poisoned you !” The nurse, who had been listening without hurried at 
once to the authorities and gave her deposition. The Count was im- 
mediately arrested. He remained for more than a year in prison, but 
the cause was never brought to trial owing to the powerful interest of 
the great families of the island to every one of whom he is insome way 
related. The only punishment he has received for his crime is the ex- 
alsion from all society wherein the *‘ new notions,” as they are called 
in Corsica, and the civilized principle are adopted. It is to regain his 
position that he now condescends to sue for a place.— French paper. 


the deepest regret and h 
i his indulgent love, 


Tue ArtiriciaL Propuction or FisH.—The Literary Gazette of 
the 3rd inst., contains the subjoined article on this subject, occasioned 
by the recent publication of an anonymous pamphlet thereon. 


This is a brief and lucid account of a most important subject, which 
has been strangely neglected. It was proved many years go, that a 
great addition might be made to the quantity and quality of our food, by 
taking advantage of the physiology of fishes, and that our rivers, lakes, 
and ponds might become the source of considerable emolument, by & pro- 
per attention to this branch of domestic economy. The ancient Greeks 
and Romans were evidently possessed of some method of breeding fish ar- 
tificially ; it is related that Octavius bred‘ giltheads’ in the sea, ‘* like 
cornupon the ground.” Within our own time, several highly successful 
experiments have been made, proving that fish may be produced in the 

eatest abundance, and even transplanted from distant countries. 

hus the goramy of the Indian continent, a delicious fresh-water fish, 
has been introduced with the greatest success by the French into the 
Mauritius, and we may also cite the gold and silver fish of China, which 
have been naturalized both in England and in many parts of Europe. 

Frofessor Agassiz, who has paid much attention to the artificial pro- 
duction of fish, declared some years ago, that the ova of all fish, when 
properly impregnated, can be conveyed across the Atlantic as safely as 

if it were naturally deposited by the parent fish, so that any quantity 
of salmon or other spawn can (after impregnation) be carried to other 
streams, however distant. And Sir F Mackenzie, of Conan, Ross-shire, 
in a paper published in 1841, details experiments which he made in 
1840, for breeding salmon and other fish artificially, which were attend- 
ed with such remarkable success, that it is surprising they were not 
followed up on a large scale. It appears, according to the present pub- 
lication, that about the same time as the date of the above experiments, 
the diminution in the number of fresh-water fish in France aroused the 
serious attention of two humble fishermen, named Gehin and Remy, 
living in the obscure village of La Bresse, in the department of the 
Vosges, in France. They do not seem to have been aware of the labours 
of scientific ichthyologists, and, utterly ignorant of the nature of pre- 
vious experiments, hit upon precisely the same method of artificially 
ear apane fish as had been discovered by Sir Francis Mackenzie. Their 

rst experiment was crowned with extraordinary success. This was in 
1841, only one year after those of the Scottish baronet. In 1842, 1843, 
and 1844, they again repeated their experiments, and in each case in 
the most triumphant manner. In the latter year they were rewarded 
by receiving a medal and a sum of money from the Sociéte d’Emulation 
des Vosges, and in the course of a short time succeeded in stocking the 
waters of that part of France where they resided with, ‘ millions of 
trout.” At the end of a few years, their operations became of such 
magnitude and importance, as to command the attention of the French 
government. Gehin and Remy were accordingly summoned to Paris, 
and taken at once into the employment of the state, at good salaries; 
their duties being, first, to stock with fish, by their system, such rivers 
as should be pointed out to them, and, next, to teach that system to 
the peasantry. Honours now flowed in upon them, for we are told that 
** they were treated as men who have made a great scientific discovery, 
and secured an immense benefit to their country. Many savans vied 
with each other in doing them honour, and the President of the Repub- 
lic and his ministers made them dine at their tables, and figure at their 
receptions. A commission, consisting of distinguished scientific men, 
was appointed t» superintend their operations.” 

The prodigious success of their labours may be estimated from an of- 
ficial report made to the Academy of Sciences in 1849, by which it ap- 

ears that they had formed a piece of water, in which they had between 
ve and six million trout, aged from one to three years, and the pro- 
duction of that year was expected to increase that vast number by se- 
veral hundred thousand. Since Gehin and Remy have been taken into 
the service of the French government, they have stocked streams and 
rivers in several departments of France, and have created abundance 
of good food where the greatest scarcity prevailed 

The shilling pamphlet before us details, in a clear and comprehen- 
sive manner, the modus operandi of these self taught ichthyologists. 
Their system is applicable to every description of fresh water fish, and 
has been tried in France with successful results on salmon, trout, carp, 

ike, tench, and perch. Weare confident that, when these facts are 

nown, our country gentlemen will pay fully as much attention to their 
waters as their lands; and ‘ Piscarius” deserves our best thanks for 
his publication. It demonstrates that an immense addition may be 
made to the people’s food with scarcely any expense, and describes 
clearly how this good may be effected 





Tue “Times’” Fore1iGn CorrResPONDENCE.—The department of 
the paper to which I have been so many years attached, namely ‘ fo- 
reign correspondence,” in point of unceasing fatigue, is not to be com- 
pared to either that of the editor, subeditor, or parliamentary re- 
porter; but it has has, alas! too frequently labours of the most 
trying nature to undergo, with difficulties of other kinds which can 
only be understood by one who has shared the responsibility. Nothing 
oan be easier than to manage indifferent or commonplace letters, ind 
to write what is daily spoken of in cafes or in society ; but a person 
who aims, as [ have done, at creating a diplomatic correspondence, will 
find the task laborious and painful beyond idea. Fortunately for me 
I have what is called a foreign connexion, and I can at all times be 
furnished with warm recommendations to every public character of Eu- 
rope; but a rival, who is not a modern linguist, and who is unknown 
in the ministerial world, has difficulties to overcome before which even 
the most experienced tremble. The main object I have had in a view, 
which no other correspondent could venture to propose, has been the 
obtaining official documents, and the watching, the ingenuity, and 
manceuvring, used to secure them, have caused me many a sleepless 
night. In the first place very public authority is an enemy at heart, 
however warmly he may affect to receive you; and all underlings 
avoid you as the plague, lest they should be suspected of betraying for 
money the secrets of the state. Next you are on guard against the 
traps laid to Ganeive eet inexperience ; you must learn to distinguish 
between genuine and fabricated papers, and, in short, not to be hum- 
bugged by Prince, cr minister ; above all you are expected to secure 
priority, and I assure you it is no easy matter to do so, with the police 
and the post-office ready to waylay your correspondence. You are 
carefully to avoid asking questions of political friends, no matter how 
intimate you are with them, and your conclusion as to what is going on 
must be drawn from probabilities only, and slight data, which none but 
® well-tried hand can follow in detail. You havea fair chance of 
success, if no British agent has an interest in opposing you, but in } 

every case, save one, during twenty year’s experience, | have found the 
representative of the Foreign Office invariably hostile, though the least 
reflection would have shown him how much better it would have been 
to come with me toa good understanding. The bodily fatigue of re- 
moving With a courier’s rapidity from place to place, is very great; as 
I know well from having ridden on horseback from Belgrade to Con- 
stantinople, and having crossed the Balcan twice, and the Pyrenees 
three times, one winter in the dead of night, without having been in 
bed for three days previously. Then come the bustle and labour of 
following military movements, and lastly of all, the sitting down to 
write for six, eight, or ten hours in succession, two or three coloumns 
of the paper, the departure of your messenger not allowing time for an 
hour's sleep, or for taking the least refreshment. Next arises the re- 
sponsibility you incur, before your proprietor and the public, with 
regard to the character of the intelligence you send home, your 





anxiety to know if your letters have reached in safety, and your dread 


of incurring one or two hundred pounds expense for the transmission | 
of dispatches by express, which may not arrive in time, or be consider- 
ed by the manager not worth so great an outlay. I purposely omit the 
constant state of annoyance, to which an enterprising correspondent is 
exposed, from either one or other of the political parties by which he is 
surrounded. It is very easy to stand well with all, by writing milk 
and water letters, and being, what is vulgarly called, ‘‘ a chip in por- 
ridge; but a man who feels that liberal pay demands extraordinary 
exertions, and who will not nesitate to take a bold and independent tone, 
no matter how many personal enemies he creates, must make up his 
mind, that his life is not worth an hour’s purchase; and that hundreds 
in revolutionary times are willing to assassinate him if a safe opportu- 
nity offers. For my own part, I have become as indifferent on the subject 
as I am to the risk incurred in visiting pestilential climates, or places 
where infection prevails. The only precaution I take against the 
former, is to walk at night in the centre of the street; and with regard 
to the latter, not to think about it, but to eat and drink well, and 
avoid excesses of every kind.—Honan’s Own Correspondence. 

Griti IN THE PropHete —In the Segraisiana there isa story of a 
German Count whose mistress, immensely ‘‘ bored” by him (oh! how 
love can bore!) ran him twice through the body with his sword. He 
survived, but, Segrais adds with surprise, ‘‘ strange to say he felt as 
much indifference for her as if he had never loved her, and he attribu- 
ted this to his loss of blood.”” In those days love was attributed to the 
blood. I think I can guess another cause of his indifference. ‘* When 
lovely woman stoops to stabbing,” it is astonishing how one’s ardour 
cools. The remark is true of ‘spoken daggers” as of Toledos. 

I was led to to think of this by a bit of bravado of mine on Saturday 
night. My admiration of Grisi’s beauty was controverted by a pretty 
woman, who thought she looked ‘too fierce.” ‘I like fierceness,” said 
I, twirling two fingers in those luxuriant black whiskers of mine. ‘‘ Do 
you? Butshe seems as if she could stab amanin anger.” ‘ Perhaps 
so. What then? There is an intense pleasure in being loved by a 
woman who could stab you!” 

What liars men are! I imposed upon that gentle mind by this Van 
Amburgh heroism, and didn’t whisper a word about my having desert- 
ed Maria because she threw the Milk Jug at my head with an amenity 
I misconstrued. At least she said so. I always misconstrued her, 
owing to my want of ‘fine feelings.”” The fact is, I am meek and gen- 
tle in disposition, and although my cheek has whiskers my heart has 
none, therefore I don’t like women who would stab me. But I like 
them on the stage. ThereIcanadorean ‘ adorablefury.” Inadraw- 
ing room my private opinion would be that she was a fury, and not at 
all adorable. 

This by the way. Do not understand me to throw the slightest 
doubt upon Grisi’s adorableness off or on the stage; I haven’t the 
pleasure of knowing her. What I mean is, that the intensity and ve- 
hemence she can throw into that grand face of her sis in no way less 
delightful because, in private, vehemence is apt to degenerate into 
phlebotomy. 

But this is digression within digression, so I will * leave my damna- 
ble faces, and begin.” On Saturday, Grisi played Fides for the first 
time, and attracted a suffocating house. It was a perilous venture. 
She had taken Valentine from Viardot, as she has taken /Vorma and 
Luecrezia from all the world. But Fides is to Viardot what Vorma is 
to Grisi; and for Giulia to brave all prepossessions and beat down all 
idolatry there, was, indeed, a bold venture. She ventured, she gained. 
On her first appearance, one saw the immense superiority given to her 
by her beauty, and her simple grandeur of bearing. She reminded me 
of La Savinienne in George Sand’s novel, Lz Compagnon du Tour de 
France. But I began to fear that the music was too low for her. So 
it was until the third act, and there, in the great Cathedral scene, 
Grisi’s singing was unapproachable. In comparing her with Viardot, 
my impression is this—although she does not excite so overpowering a 
sensation as Viardot excites the first time you see her in Fides, yet I 
think her performance will bear frequent repetition better. Every 
time one sees Viardot, one likes her less. One gets too familiar with 
the mechanism; and her acting, made up as it is of minute details, is 
less impressive and suggestive than that of Grisi, who paints witha few 
broad, simple outlines, alltypical. That Viardot is a great artist, and 
subdues physical defects to her art, making effects out of them, few 
doubt, certainly not Vivian. But the immense physical advantages 
of Grisi—in person aud voice—must also have their influence. The 
pathetic look of long, deep suffering which Viardot has, Grisi, of course, 
cannot give; her beauty prevents it. But her sorrow has the aspect 
of the sorrow of a grander nature ; and the very dignity gives greater 
effect to the forlorn submission when she has to deny her child. On 
the whule, I may say that, while very different from Viardot’s Fides, I 
cannot consider it at all inferior. 

Mario, though suffering from unmistakeable sore throat, sang and 
acted like—Mario. Castellan was ‘coldly correct”—oh! how cold! 
Formes, Polonini, and Stigelli effective as the three Anabaptists; and 
Soldi—unhappy Soldi—as strident and detestable as ever. Could they 
not hang that robust tenor? Any civilized jury, having each a normal 
tympanum, would return an instantaneous verdict of ‘* Justifiable ho- 
micide.”— Vivian, in the Leader. 


In Barsrere —Oh, these elections! If it were not for the intense 
interest I feelin two of them, I should fly away from every circle where 
the subject was named. People can’t understand my feelings on this 
subject. My uncle could not, or else he would not have urged me to 
go down and “support the county member”—an appeal which I an- 
swered with the characteristic—he thought impertinent—remark— 
‘* My dear uncle, as [ am neither a first nor a second son, / shal/ goin 
for the Deluge.’’ (An allusion to a mot of Lord Maidstone’s, mentioned 
in last week’s Albion ) 

The election talk is odious: it buzzed around me as I sat lonely, yet 
supremely happy, in my stall at Her Majesty’s on Thursday, listening 
to Rossini’s divine melodies, and weaving delicious fancies into air- 
palaces, instead of fretting myself about elections. By the way, Tturs- 
day saw the débit of the long promised siager, De Bassini, and I shall 
be expected to tell you something of him. What canI say? He is 
handsome, and knows it; sings indifferently, and does not know it His 
voice was, I suspect, a fine one once, for it has fine notes still; but this 
‘*modern school,” whica ruins all the voices, has worn his into inefii- 
ciency. As a singer, he has almost everything to learn, and his voice 
is gone before he can learfit! As an actor, he is fussy and puffy : his 
Figaro was a sort of Paul Bedford version of the restless, lying, in- 
ventive barber. In serious parts he’may be more effective, but his 
Figaro certainly roused no enthusiasm 

Madame de la Grange played Rvusina. A woman more thoroughly 
deficient in charm ofall kind for me does not exist upon the stage; and 
her traits of bravura are of the species dear old Johnson wished * im- 
possible, m’am!” When you have once heard her famous staccato pas. 
sage, imitating a violin, you have heardall. May I never hear it again! 
Lablache was more exuberant in fat gaiety, more abounding in ‘‘ gag,” 
and more magnificent in voice thanever. What avoice itis! Shut 
your eyes, and you would say Lablache is the youngest singer on that 
stage; so fresh and unworn is the glorious voice compared with those 
remanets of screams which the ‘* modern school” present us with. Cal- 
zolari sang with charming taste and expression; and not like one of 
the ** modern school.” The orchestra and chorus exhibited a high spirit 
of + ccccael they were not the dogs to creep servilely after time! 
—iid, 

Queer Dorncs.—The Government of the immortal Louis Napoleon, 
after regulating the cut of beards and the clothes of legislators, has at 
last turned its paternal care to the construction of doggerel. One Mr. 
Valentin Parisot, Professor of Foreign Literature in the college at 
Grenoble, was lately inspired to write a poem of some dozen long stan- 
zas, Which he published in a newspaper of the locality. Hereupon the 
Minister of Public Instruction issued the following curious decree : 

“ The Minister of Public instruction and Worship on the report of the Acade. 
mic Rector, department de Isére, considering the No. of the newspaper Veu 
National for June 19, 1852, and the article signed Val. P * * *—‘* Considering 
that the writer is Mr. Valentin Parisot, Professor of Foreign Literature, and that 


the piece is a fragrant violation of common sense and good taste, derogatory to 
the corporation of which he is a member, decrees— 


“ ART. 1. Mr. Valentin Parisot shall undergo areprimand before the Academic 
Council, and will be more circumspect for the future.—" ART. 2 The Rector of 
the Academy shall see to the execution. (Signed) H. Forrout, 

Paris, 24th Juue, 1852. 

This mode of laying down the laws of taste and versification by an 
imperial Minister is a novelty in political literature, and we fear Mr. 
Fortoul will meet with serious difficulties in the exercise of his new 
functions. If he proposes to condemn and extinguish everything that 
violates common sense we see no end for him but to kill off his master 
and colleagues and then commit suicide, for no greater outrage on com- 
mon sense is possible than that of Mr. Bonaparte and his minions. 





Meanwhile if this enterprising Minister can succeed in suppressing 


stupid poetry we will confess that he has deserved well of 

in one respect at least. To show the quality of what has DOW met b: 

condemnation, we subjoin the first of Mr. Parisot’s stanzas mr hig 

translation furnished by an English journal : » With g 
TO PHILOXENE BOYER, To DISSUADE HIS RETURF TO Lonpoy, 


Quoi c’est Londres que tu reves, Of London then you dream 
Et ses greves ; And its stream, 

Et tu veux avec vitesse Quitting Paris for the mud 
Fuir Letece. Of King Lud. 

Tu veux prendre ton essor You would reach in your flight 
Vers Windsor, Windsor’s hight, 

Et revoir a Drury-lane Or of Drury, in the pit, 
Salle pleine ; Crowded sit; 

Rendre hommage a Brunel Or thread from shore to shore 
Au Tunnel; Brunel's bore. 

C’est etrange aconcevoir ! Such a fancy, friend is strange ; 
On peut revoir, One «ould range. ’ 

Rome, Naples, et Florence, Florence, Naples, o’er and o’er 
Et la France, As before, 

Mais Spital-fields et Pall-Mall But who wants a second spell 
Sat semel. At Pall-Mall? 

—The great French Government must have little to do when it 

to devote its attention to matters like this —.V. VY. Tribune. 


his Countr 





is able 


REGULATION oF TIME By ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH.—Yesterday, the 
requisite arrangements that have for some time past been pending be. 
tween the Electric Telegraph Company, the Astronomer Royal, and 
the South-Eastern Railway, for the establishment and transmission 
throughout London and the provinces of mean Greenwich or uniform 
time being completed, the construction of the ingenious apparatus 
to carry out the object was commenced by Mr. Edwin Clark, the com. 
pany’s engineer, upon the dome of the company’s west end station, op. 
posite Hungerford market. The operations which commenced as early 
as three in the morning, attracted great attention from passers-by 
through the Strand during the day. A scaffolding was first erected 
on the top of the cupola of the building, under the direction of Mr. 
Sandys, the constructor of the apparatus, designed by Mr. Clark. This 
scaffulding was 30 feet high, and from its summit an uninterrupted 
view of London and the river was obtainable, the total height at which 
the apparatus stands being about 110 feet above the level of the Thames, 
A very high wind prevailed at intervals during the day, at this alti- 
tude Thescaffulding having been secured, the next step was that of 
raising the apparatus, which censists of a long quadrangular shaft or 
pillar of wood 388 feet high, and eight in circumference, formed of 
three sections. 

The first section of this hollow shaft was fixed by the workmen into 
the floor of the room underneath the dome, and thence carried through 
and joined on to the second section and the third, the latter of which 
was then passed through the centre of a large globe or ball, which ig 
intended, by means of sympathetic electrical action, to fall every day 
simultaneously with the well-known ball on the top of Greenwich Ob- 
servatory, between which and the Strand the electric wires have been 
completed for the purpose, so a3 to indicate to all London and the ves- 
sels below bridge exact Greenwich time. The ball is a remarkable 
object, very nearly six feet high and 16 in circumference, and could 
with ease accommodate three people inside. It is formed of zinc, painted 
black, so that it may be the better seen in contrast with a light sky, 
with a broad white belt diametered about it, making it look likea 
** great globe,” or a representation of a ringed Saturn. The shaft is 
continued a few feet above the ball, and at te extremity is a bright 
gilded weather vane with ‘“* E TC” onthe arms. It may be stated, to 
render the nature of the mechanism more understandable, that the ap- 
paratus is provided with an air cylinder in connection with the tele- 
graphic wires between London and Greenwich, and that when the ball 
at Greenwich falls, an instantaneous shock of electricity will be com- 
municated along them, and this acting on an electrical trigger connec- 
ted with the ball in the Strand, will cause it to fall wimultaneously 
with that of Greenwich. The first experiment will be tried when the 
arrangements for the purpose are perfected. The cost of carrying out 
this novel chronometrical machine is estimated at £1000.—London 
Shipping Gazette, June 18th. 


Tue Goxpsmirus’ CompaAny’s Prize CANDELABRUM.—Among tle 
many gratifying results of the Great Exhibition of last year will, 
doubtless, be recollected the noble offer of the Goldsmiths’ Company of 
£1000 for the best productions of silver plate exhibited at the Crystal 
Palace. The awards were mide by a jury appointed by the Company ; 
and the several articles for which prizes had been adjudged were ex- 
hibited by special desire of the Prime Warden and Court of Assistants, 
at a grand dinner given by the Gold-mith’s Company, in their sup: rb 
hall, on Friday, Jan. 30.—Of these prizes, 18 ia number, the largest 
in amount, £200, was awarded to Messrs. Garrard, goldsmiths to the 
Crown. ‘for the best group of figures or animals, as a table ornament 
or candelabrum,” which splendid work we now engrave. 

The design is a very spirited and ably-modelled group, by Mr. Cot- 
terell, representing, from Sir Walter Scott’s ‘* Talisman,” the Sultan 
Saladin and Sir Kenneth meeting at the fountain to refresh themselves 
and their weary steeds. The light Arabian horse of the Sultan, and 
the heavy charger of the Knight Crusader, are well portrayed; and the 
execution of the group displays great knowledge of the costume and 
character of the period. The style of the ornament of the Candelabrum 
is that of the early Arabs, or Alhambraic. The ever varying lines of 
which this style admits, its great variety of beautiful ornament, and 
the novelty of its adaptation to works in gold and silver, render it 
likely in some measure to supersede the scroll ornament of Louis Quar- 
torze, which, of late, has been introduced into every form and every 
article, until the eye has become wearied with the repetition. This 
magnificent piece of plate must, therefore, be regarded as a work of 
highly artistic interest.—To Messrs. Garrard were also awarded seve- 
ral other of the prizes, including a candelabrum of smaller size than 
the above, £100, in the style of the period of Queen Anne. Other 
prizes were adjudged to Messrs. Lambert and Rawlings, Mr. Keith, 
and Messrs. Widdowson and Veale. The liberal spirit of the Gold- 
smith’s Company in thus fostering the elegant manufacture of which 
they have been for centuries the official guardians, cannot be too highly 
commended ; and the adjudication is alike honourable to their judg- 
ment, and the high position of British art. 


Tue Suips on THE Icesercs.—Captain Inglefield, it is said, starts 
with the intention of clearing up the doubts awakened by the story of 
the two ships supposed to have been seen on an iceberg near Newfound- 
land. That these vessels, if seen at all, were the Erebus and Ter- 
ror, we do not believe; and we may point to the reasonipgs recently 
brought forward by Dr Scoresby, as well as to the general opinions of 
the whaling captains, in support of our conviction. But it is never- 
theless very desirable to make an effort to overturn once more, or set 
at rest, the speculations of some who are even ready to receive a tale of 
disaster. These croakers are too eager to be consistent ; and although 
Franklin’s people and his ships were, according to them, engulphed in 
the ice of Baffin’s Bay on his way home in 1846, or else burnt by the 
natives in the same year, yet neither mode of destruction interferes, 
in their apprehension, with the re-appearance of the said ships in 1851 
lying high and dry upon an ice field off Newfoundland. Yet, for the 
sake of those who, with some fair argument on their side, conceive the 
ships in question to have been the Erchus and Terror, we are glad that 
Captain Inglefield will once for all set the question at rest, by ® 
thcrough search for the crews of the ships alluded to on the west coast 
of Davis strait,and northward into that unknown region the north-west 
part of Baffin’s Bay, including Jones Sound and Smith Sound—which 
has never yet been penetrated. It is well known that the late expedi- 
tion could perceive no land forming the north. west boundary of Batfin’s 
Bay, and that there are strong doubts if the so-called bay be indeed & 
cul de sac. An investigation of this question seems to be important 
upon other than geographical grounds ; since, assuming for the moment 
that the ships seen were the Erebus and Terror, it is possible they ™*Y 
have drifted out of the Polar basin by this very opening, if such indee 
it prove. All authorities, we believe, are convinced that the supposed 
ships in question must have come down the west side of the bay. * 
which coast the crews therefore must be looked for and rescued—the 
identity of the vessels nowise presuming disaster to the people belong- 
ing to them.—Chronicle 7 

PRESERVATION oF LiFE FROM SHIPwRecK —On Monday, the 5th 
inst., @ most interesting experiment was made at Great Yarmouth - 
fore Captain Smith, inspecting commander of the coast guard, by t ; 
direction of the comptroller general of that department, for his yon 
upon & portable life apparatus, for the rescue of persons on board ol 
sels stranded on a lee shore and the prevention of shipwreck, on -" 
entirely new principle; for producing the greatest possible increase of 
ranges, on small mortars, as well as on other guns, for the service . 
our national defences, in igniting the charge at the centre, eg - 
the long accustomed usage of exploding at the top of the charges Fr? 
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: e degree of its propulsive power is lost, and a great 
uy if the ‘pow er wastefu iy expend. A man equipped with 
a 


ary appendages for this service, in every respect, on hia 
a the ni Ae outatioa himself his a wapeten, obdved. ammuni- 
! » &e., and in the space of two minutes loaded the mortar, pointed 
re object, and exploded it by a copper cap, and effected the range of 
. ) yards with an ounce of powder, and 245 yards with a charge of two 
5 Lae conveying @ line of sufficient strength to send off by it a rope 
pa na to perform any services for the saving of lives or the preven- 
adeq f shipwreck. It is with much pleasure we state the experiments 
— nent satisfactory. Confiding in its utility, and from the small- 
pene the expense, six guineas furnishing every requisite, it is hoped 
- part of the coast subject to the horrors of shipwreck will not fail 
paged to Mr. Moore, at his foundry, South-quay, Yarmouth, who 
to tl furnish them at the above-named cost. It should ulso be noticed 
that a man could ascend the rigging offa vessel, and apply it from the 
cr 's top, to effect a communication with the natives of a forlorn coun- 
m6 and therefore have their lives saved. The author of the plan, the 
venerable Captain Manby, was unable to construct this last of his pro- 
duct 02s, from the infirmities of the great age of 87. 


all the 
grrival 





Tur Cunnine THrusu.—The following anecdote is published in a 
communication to the London Dispatch. We give it for what it is 


worth. 

There is much more intellect in birds than people suppose. An in- 
stance of that occurred the other day, at a slate quarry belonging to a 
friend from whom I have the narrative. A thrush, not aware of the 
expansive properties of gunpowder, thought proper to build her nest 
on a ridge of the quarry, in-the very centre of which they were con- 
stantly blastirg the rock. At first, she was very much discomposed 
by the fragments flying in all directions. but still she would not quit 
her chosen locality; she soon observed that a bell rang whenever a 
train was about to be fired, and that, at the notice, the workmen re- 
tired to safe positions. : 

In a few days, when she heard the bell, she quitted her exposed situ- 
ation, and flew down to where the workmen sheltered themselves, 
dropping close to their feet. There she would remain until the ex- 

losion had taken place, and then return to her nest. The workmen 
observed this, narrated it to their employers, and it was also told to 
yisitors who came to view the quarry. The visitors naturally ex- 
pressed a wish to witness so curious a specimen of intellect; but as the 
rock could not always be blasted when visitors came, the bell was rung 
instead, and for a few times answered the same purpose. The thrush 
few down close to where they stood, but she perceived that she was 
trifled with, and it interfered with the process of incubation ; the con- 
sequence was, that afterwards when the beil was rung, she would peep 
over the ledge to ascertain if the workmen did retreat, and if they did 
not, she would remain where she was, probably saying to herself; ‘* No, 
no, gentlemen, I’m not to be roused off my eggs merely for your 
amusement.” 

SmiITHFIELD AGAIN IN Lonpon. —Recently published statistics serve 
toshow that at the last census the number of occupied houses in the 
metropolis was 307,722, and that to supply the population which in fifty 
years’ time it is likely may be resident here, will require an addition 
of 435,000 ; more than double the present number: and that while the 
people within the last ten years have increased 21 per cent. their 
dwellings have only increased 17 percent. Now if such statements 
have any value, or bear any approximation to truth, they avail before 
all things to prove the imperative necessity of increasing vigilance on 
the part of the public, and especially all in authority, to every proposed 
plan of improvement calculated to effect permanently the general con- 
venience and welfare of the inhabitants of this great city. Copenhagen- 
fields, the site chosen for the new market, will soon be required for the 
erection of private dwellings, and, in a very few years, the neighbour- 
hood will become as thickly peopled as that of the present Smithfield 
itself, and thus provision is made beforehand for the reiteration of all 
the old objections to the market being held in the metropolis at all, 
vuich it has cost the press and the public so much labour and so many 
jears of agitation to get rid of. Ifit is now too late to prevent this, 
le public will at least do well to scan with the closest scrutiny all the 

imangements connected with carrying the scheme into effect. What is 
iv use of such bodies as the Board of Health, the Sanitary Association, 
sol the Commissioners for Metropolitan Improvements, if they do not 
interfere to point out, if needs be, to the Government, the objections 
which in all such cases it is their peculiar pre vince to inquire into, and, 
if possible, prevent ?—Correspondent of the Builder. 





and the merriment which pours its various tide along the walks of those 
gardens! When I think of the amount of love-making, and consump- 
tion of ginger-beer, the very “ foreign Havannas,” and pretty black 
eyes, the fabulous toillettes, and antiquated jokes, which pass before 
the calm eyes of those sedate lions, who sit gazing on the holiday folks 
in supremest indifference, I say to myself, What a feui//eton a Lion of 
a literary turn would write on this subject! . . For that matter, 
I am a Lion myself, in some select circles of Camberwell and Newing- 
ton Butts! [assure you I am thought “ good company” in Tooley-street, 
while in Hackney I am pronounced “ @ very talented party.” Ah 

Ocean Penny PostaGe.—The Ocean Postage Reform continues to 
advance in public opinion. It is no longer scouted in the House of Com- 
mons,—and if we are not misinformed it is warmly espoused by most 
of those who have already procured for us the blessings of the imperial 
system of Penny Postage. This week Mr. Bright has obtained from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer a promise that the subject shall be 
considered by the present Ministers during the recess. The promise 
does not, of course, imply that Mr. Disraeli or his colleagues are ready 
to adopt the views of the men who seek this reform; but a question in- 
volving financial considerations must have taken a firm hold on the 
popular mind before a Chancellor of the Exchequer would be induced 
to entertain it in any shape.—dtheneum, July 3. 





An IrntsH Grace.—Some years ago, when the Duke of Devonshire 
paid a visit to his estates in Ireland, the steward of the mansion at 
which his Grace intended to sojourn, called all the domestics together 
to tell them how to demean themselves, saying among other things, that 
their master was much higher than a Lord—he was a Duke; * and,” 
said he quaintly, ‘“‘ whenever he speaks to you, you must say ‘ your 
grace’”’ This made a deep impression on a housemaid whose province 
it was to conduct the Duke to his sleeping apartments. When on the 
stairs the Duke said, good humouredly, “* Well, my girl, what is your 
name?” The girl, thinking of the steward’s injunction, put up her 
hands, and began, ‘* For what I am going to receive, the Lord make 
me truly thankful.” 


Tue Witt or THE EArt or Connwatuis.—A special probate of 
the will, with fourteen codicils, of the late Right Hon. James Mann 
Earl Cornwallis has been granted to his son in-law, Charles Wikeham 
Martin, Esq., Lord Braybrooke, and Lord Hotham, three of the exe- 
cutors. The personal estate was valued at £500,000. The testimen- 
tary dispositions occupy 220 folios. There are many private legacies, 
among others £2000 to his bankers, Messrs. Hoare, Fleet-street, and 
the following charitable bequests :—£500 to the Hand -in- hand benefit 
society, at Linton; £500 to St. George’s Hospital, Hyde park ; and 
£500 to the Spitalfields and Bethnal-green Green-coat School ; also a 
sum of £1600 for the repairscf Egerton Church. The residue of the 
personality is bequeathed to his surviving daughter, to whom is devised 
the real estate in entail, the arms of ‘* Mann” always being quartered 
with those of the tenant in possession. 
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PROBLEM No. 189. 














Tue Barrie or THE Bees —A curious circumstance occurred a 
few days back at Guilleville, Eure-et-Loire. A small farmer had in a 
field about 250 beehives, containing @ vast number of bees. He sent a 
man with a cart, drawn by five horses, to remove some earth from the 
wall near which the hives were placed. The carter having occasion to 
go tothe farmhouse, tied the horses toa tree. Almost immediately after, 
& multitude of bees, either irritated at the shaking of their hives 
by the removal of the earth from the wall, or excited by the elec- 
tricity with which the atmosphere happened to be charged, issued 
fom their hives, as if in obedience to a given signal, and with great 
fury attacked the horses. In an instant the poor animals were en- 
tirely covered with bees from head to foot; even their nostrils were 
filled with them. When the carter returned he found one of the 
horses lying dead on the ground, and the others rolling about furi- 
ously. His cries attracted several persons; one of them attempted 
to drive away the bees, but they attacked him, and he had to plunge 
into @ pond, and even to place his head under water for a few seconds, 
inorder to escape from them. The curé of Guilleville also attempted 
to approach che horses, but he, tov, was put to flight by the enraged 
Insects. At length two fire engines were sent for, and by pumping on 
the bees a great number were killed on the horses,or put to flight. The 
horses, however, were so much injured that they died in anhour. The 
value of the bees destroyed was 1,500f, and of the horses 2,500f. A 
few days before bees from the same hives killed 17 goslings.—Galig- 
rani's Messenger. 

A Devoree To Sx1GGuine For Eets.--Our little Parisian barber, who 
Was an enthusiastic sniggler, but had no time to exercise this suple- 
mentary calling till after the opera cvi/fées were in their boxes, related, 
as he curled our hair into eel-like coils under his crushing irons, how 
he would then frequently stea) out to the Seine, ascend the river some- 
times as far as Corbeil, take out his bank runners, bait some dozen 
lines, throw them across the stream, and finally adjust to each a little 
carillion of bells ; ‘* and then, sir,” continued the man of wigs, flourish- 
ng his irons, and making passes in the air to cool them, ‘ sometimes I 
set a wetting, and sometimes a cold ; but whatever else I catch, I always 

tatch eels =Thus I stand, me voici,” and he put himself into a listening 
attitude, like Grisi in the Somnambula, ‘‘ on the watch for a ring: it 
ome tinkle! tinkle! occasionally in two places at once; and guided 
y the sound, for my ear is pretty well practised now, I know exactly 
where and when to pnil, and frequently feel an eel tugging in the dark, 
ud trembling at the end of my line, though I can neither see the flood 
tor the fish till I have the delight to bring him close under my nose. 








1 eEMALE Portr Airs —It is a curious fact which you, dear madam, 
for ® and beautiful as you are, so gentle in mind and so perfect in 
aa may explain to a person like myself, but little acquainted with 
all Motives that rule your sex. Why itis, I wish to know, that in 
mh poco displays, only the fat and ill-looking specimens of woman- 
take a part, and that the youthful fair invariably avoid them ? 
ui heroines enough in every part of the globe when civil war 
00d. | » and I never knew one who had the slightest claims to be called 
ae ooking. Even the maid of Saragossa (but that, observe, was be- 
Pelee time), about whom s0 many romantic untruths have been 
man = ig. an old woman with a large family, the wife ofan artillery- 
. pn 0, when he was carried off by a French shell, served his gun 
en ~ that she might secure his rations for her devoted offspring, 
rn pi combatants having claims on the patriotic kitchen. Nay, I 
brin Vvinced that Joan of Arc was an oid maid, who had no other way 

of our ong herself into public notice, and that the Moll Flagon of one 
~. Prete is the true type of these martial daughters of Eve.— 
ntures of Our Own Correspondent. 





den kOTHER OF ‘* Vivian's” Tovucnes.—The Surrey Zoological Gar 
not cnn re opened for the summer season, and the thousands who were 
traction us to see the Bohemian Girl, in spite of ‘its increasing at- 
LOW jo : Who studiously aud pointedly decline to believe in Bunn, 
tolosee Usly flock Surreywards, to see the wild beasts—Oh !—and the 

8s ne ny ny view of Mount Etna—Ah !—and the fireworks—Good- 
—W ‘ous !—and the eruption vf Etna and grand tableau on the lake 


. 


the mili !—and the flowers. and the feeding of the animals, and 














BLACK, 


Black to play and checkmate in four moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 188, 


White. Black, 
1, P takes P en passant (!) ch. R tks P. 
2 Rtakes R ch. Ko B, 
3. B. tks B. checkmate. 





It will be observed in this case that in order to effect checkmate in the stipu- 


lated number of moves, it must be taken for granted that Black's last play has been 


P to K 4—thus giving White the opportunity of capturing en passant: The con- 
tributor, with at least some show of fairness, claims a parailel for Problems of 
this novel order, with those now aniversally admitted into their columns by Chess 
editors, wherein Castling is a key to solution. 

We confess that we never heartily concurred in the general opinion of Chess- 
writers as to the legitimacy of Casting Problems; but still the King and Rook 
being each stationed in their original positions, there is no obvious bar to the pro- 
cess of Castling; and with reference to the case now before us, although we ad- 
mit the parallel, yet we look upon it as an exaggeration of a questionable principle. 
We shail be pleased to receive from our contributors, generally, their opinions 
on this subject. 

To CorREsPpoNDENTS.—" Manhattan.” The position which you enclose—and 
which we now print, as above—occurred in the course of a match played some 
years ago by correspondence, between the Norfolk and New York Chess Clubs. 
The New Yorkers, having the Black men, checkmated their adversaries on the 
fourth move.—E. B. C. Eighteen moves is almost too much of a good thing ; 
but your authorship will at least ensure our fullest consideration —C. D. B 
(Charleston.) We were much amused with your new style of Problem (No. 188.) 
Taking a Pawn en passant always appeared to us like shooting a bird flying. In 
your Problem the bird is shot fying atier he has alighted. Weare glad to hear 
of the prosperity of the Charleston Chess Club, and beg to return thanks for your 
polite invitation. 

THe Wacner Controversy.—In the new scene of the Wagner 
drama, just played, Mdlle. Wagner has tendered in Court her submis- 
sion to the full extent of the bill filed by the plaintiff, and a proposi- 
tion to ‘* make the injunction perpetual,—that is,” explains the report 
in the Times, ‘* to continue it throughout the whole period of Mdlle. 
Wagner’s engagement with Mr. Lumley, and to pay the plaintiff’s costs 
of the suit.” It is understood that this is a legal formality referring 
mainly to costs and damages,—and Rumour has added that the step is 
preparatory to a compromise or adjustment of the matter without further 
appearance in the Courts, by the payment of a forfeit mutually agreed 
on. The Morning Post, on the contrary, asserts that Mr. Lumley will 
bring his action against Mdlle. Wagner,—laying his damages at £20,- 
000—Meanwhile, the foreign journals announce the Lady’s arrival in 
Germany. 

A Brave Rescve.—A man named Johnson, during a fit of intoxica- 
tion on Sunday, attempted to cross the Niagara river just above the 
falls, ina boat. It was of course carried rapidly down towards the 
cataract, but fortunately caught ina rock in the rapids off Goat Island, 
towards the Canada shore There the man remained all night up toa 
late hour on Monday, when a daring fellow named Robinson undertook 
to effect his release from his periious position. He paddled out in a 
skiff, trailing a rope tied to a tree on the island,‘and at the most immi- 
nent risk succeeded in reaching Johnson, whom he took on board and 
then returned. Five minutes after they landed, Johnson’s boat loosened 
and went over the falls. The spectators instantly made up a purse of 
two hundred dollars to reward Robinson for his exphoit. 








Tue Lumper TRADE OF THE NortTHWEsT.—The number of saws 
running on the Wisconsin river and its tributaries above Winnebago, 
Portage county, in 1851, was 77, catting 43 400,000 feet of lumber. — 
On Fox river, commencing at Depere, and including Wolf river and its 
tributaries, there are 56 saws in operation, producing about 30 000,000 
feet —On the Mississippi, above the mouth of the St. Croix there are 11 
saws running, cutting 15,000,000 feet—On the St. Croix, 17 saws, 





Ty bands, 


and the endless giggling, and ogling, and flirting, 





turning out 26,000 feet.—The Chippewa river furnishes 20,000,000, 








and the Black river 14,000,000 feet.—This is merely the sawed lumber, 


and does not include laths, shingles, square timber, &c. 

A proportion of this product of the forest finds a market in the 
northern country, and the balance is fioating down the Mississippi for St. 
Louis and a market “all along shore,” where it meets with fair and 
paying prices.—Mineral Point Tribune. 





PoRTABLE RAILROAD TELEGRAPH.—A portable electric telegraph 
has lately been introduced on some of the French railways, by which, 
in case of accident, the conductors may communicate with the nearest 
stations It is all contained in a single box, the lower portion of which 
contains the battery, the upper, the manipulator and s goal apparatus. 
When required to be used, one of the wires is hooked on to the wires 
of the telegraph, and the other attached to an iron wedge thrust into 
the earth. It answers so well, that the directors of the Orleans line 
have provided thirty of their trains with the portable instruments. -? 


“ 





Tue Best SPEAKER —The reporters call Chisholm Anstey “ out 
and out the best Speaker in the House,” for he no sooner begins to 
speak than the House is counted out. 





OFFICE OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
EXHIBITION OF THE INDUSTRY OF ALL NATIONS. 


HE Association for the Exhibition of the Industry of all Nations give no 
Exhibition will be opened, in the City of New York, on the 2d Senor wen sen ae 
Municipal Authorities have granted to them the use of Res-rvoir Square, and they are pro- 
ceeding to erect thereon @ Buiiding worthy of the purpose to which it is to be devoted i 
The Association desire to make the Exhibition, in fact as well as in name,a Re resente> 
tion from other countries a8 well as their own, o' aw Materials and Produce, anufac- 
tures, Machinery and Fine Arts. To this end they hive made arrangements with CHaRLes 
Buscnek, Esq.,lace Commissioner of the Ausirian Empire at the Industrial Exhibition of 
London, whose skil', experience aad hizh character offer the most satisfactory security to 
contributors from abr. - Mr. Buschek is the authorized Agent of this Associatio, for all 
couctries other thar tha Continent of America, and as such has received i's instruction. All 
communications from Contributors abroad must be addresse4 tu him at ‘‘ The Office of the 
Exh.bition ofthe Industry of all nations ia New York,” No.6 Charing Cross, London, He 
will state to them the nature of the powers given and authority conferred and will also 
explain the great iadudements offered by this Enterprise to European Exhibitors. a4 
This Association will correspond with all persons in the United States. the Canadas and 
British Provinces the West Indies and this Contineat generally, who may desire to con- 
ribute to this Exhibition Ail such Communications must be addressed to “Tus SEcRe- 
TARY OF THE ASSOCIATION FoR THE EXHIBITION oF THE INDUSTRY OF ALL NATIONS 
New York” ‘The Associaton is now ready to receive app ications, and it is desired that 
they besentin immediately. Due notice will be given, hereafter. when the Building will be 
ready for the reception of articles. Applications for the admission of Objects to the Exhi- 
bition must represent intelligibly their nature and purpose, and must slso state distinct! 
the number of Square Feet, whether of Wall, Floor or Counter required. Machinery wi 
be exhibi ed in Motion—the Motive Power to be furnished by the Association—and applica- 
tions for the Admission of Machinery, to be so exhibited, in additinn to the general de scrip- 
tion and tne requisition for space, must set forth the amount of Motive Power required. The 
Association deem it proper to announce that Paintings in Frames will be exbibited. 
As notwithstanding the magnitude of t» proposed Building, there must, necessarily, be 
a limi ation of svace, the Association reserves the right to modi’y «rr ject appl cati ns, hat, 
in so doing, will be governed by strict impartiality, looking only to the general objects ef 
the Enterprise. The As-Ocistion also reserves the = of determining the length of time, 
nol to exceed in any case one ssason, during which objecis shall, severally, form part of the © 
Exhivition. Exhibitors are requested to designate an Agent to whom their contributions 
shall be delivered when withdrawn from the Exhibition, Prizes for excellence in the vari- 
ous departments of the Exhibition will be awarded under the direction of Capable and 
Eminent pe: sons. 
With this statement the Directors solicit the co-operation of the Productive Intellect and 
ladu try of thetr own end other Countries, THEODORE SEDGWICK, President. 
Wo. WHETTEN, Secretary. 
DIRECTORS, 
MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, ELBERT J. AND¥RSON, 
ALFRED PELL. Pol LiP BURROWES, 
AUGUST BELMONT, JOHNSTON LIVINGSTON, 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON, Jr. CHARLES W. FOSTER, 
GEUKGE L. SCHUYLER, THEODORE SEDGWICK, 


(@ The Office of the Association is at No, 53 Broadway, where copies of this Cireular 
may be had, 





GEORGE P. PUTNAM “ 
WILL PUBLISH IMMEDIATELY, 


I. STRAY LEAVES FROM AN ARCTIC JOURNAL; or, Eighteen Months’ Voyage 
in search of Sir John Franalio’s Expedition, in the year 185)—51. By Lieut. 8. Osborn. 
Forming vol. 14o0f Putoum’s Semi-Monthly Library. L2mo. Paper cover, 2oc. ; cloth, 4%e¢, 

* A smert book by a smart officer, who, eschewing ali attempts at fine writing polished 
periods or learned disquisitions on qnestions relating to magnetism or meteorology, prints 
such portions of his journal—written in a seamen-like style—as are best calculated to inter- 
est the inquirer into the perils and mysteries ot Arctic Navigation. We recognize in our 
author ‘he true spirit of Arctic exploration.— Atheneum. 


Il. THE LAWS OF LIFE. With special reference to the physical education of girls, 
By E.izabeth Blackwell,M.D. 12mo. Paper cover, 25c. 


Ill. SCENES AND THOUGHTS IN EUROPE. Second series. 
vert. Also, a new edition of the first series, 


IV. FUR OPE: PAST AND PRESENT. A comprehensive Manual of European Geo- 
aphy and tistorv; with Separate Descriptions and Statistics of each State, anda Copious 
udex. By E. H. Ungewitter, LL.D. New edition, small 8vo Cloth or sheep @1 50. 

“ A treasure-house of inf srmution, accurately and neatly compressed in a well-pioted and 
attractive volame. The ststis'ics are compiled from tne Official Almanac:, and other docu- 
ments which are yearly published, as well as from the mst authentic historical sources 
The sketch of European history, though concise, appears to be sk lfully composed ; and the 
sam» may be said of the notices found under the head of each particular couutry. ‘ O- 
graphical inf rm ‘tion is brought up tu the latest date, while the cupivus tndex mak ea it as 
convenient as a Gazett-er forall the places mentioned The c aalede {relations uf Ger- 
many are exceedingly well displayed to view, and evince the pains-taking character of the 
author.”—Churchman. 


By Geor e H. Cal- 





D. APPLETON & CO’S. NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
JUST READY. 


STEP FROM THE NEW WORLD TO THE OLD AND BACK AGAIN: With 
Thoughts on the Good and Evil in Both. By Heyay P. Tappan. 2 vols. 12mo 
Cloth, $i 75c. 

Professor Tappan, of the New York University, is the author of this entertaining book, 
It is pub'ished in two handsomely printed voiumes or convenient size, and will he widely 
read in these summer days, and after the su numer is over, New volumes on Europe, are 
amazingly numerous; and yet, every good book of journeyings in the Old Woria is’ and 
ever will be,in ready demand. Tne wondrous beauties of nature, and the miracles of art, 
in which Europe so richly aboands, wi!l never cease to interest us ; and as every traveller 
(if he chance to possess a head of his owa,, sees with new eyes, his impressions, if fath- 
fu'ly recorded, are as fresh, and as new, ani as interesting as though we had never heard 
of the same things a hundred times before. The first v ‘lu neis devoted to England, Scot- 
land, and Ho lsnd, the s~cond to the Khine, Switzerland, Belgium, end France These vo. 
jumes are not made up of extracts from the guid+-books, but uf the thonghts, impressions 
and reflections fiesh trom the professor's own mind. The bock is charming in ee simple 
trutyfuinees, and shows how new a fertile and cultivated mind can reader an old subject,— 
Evening Post, 

If TIME AND TIDE, OR STRIVE AND WIN. By A. S. Roe, author of “ James 
Mountjoy ,” * To Love and To Be Loved,’ &e ,1 vol 12mo; paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cente. 

This attractive work abounds in graphic descriptions of American Domestic Sceneg and 
M-noers Asa tele it possesses unusual interest. The strong as well «s the delicate pas- 
sions of the heart are deineated with an uncommon simplicity of style, elevation of thought, 
and thrilling pathos. 

Ill, CLASS-BOOK OF POF TRY for the use of Schools or Private Instruction, by Eliza 
Robbins, au'hor of American Popular Lessons, &c ,&c. Lvol 12mo. Price 75 cents Puig 
work is admirably adapted toimous the young miad wi'h poetic and elevated th ught and 
diction. Its selections are made from tue best poets, and they combine beauty and simplicity 
and excellent sentiment. 

1V. OLLENDORFF’S METHOD—PRIMARY LESSONS IN ITALIAN. By G. W. 
Greene, A.M., Edit r of Primary Lessons in French, &c. Llvol.i8mo £0 cents, 

This Manual ts preosred in such a manner as to present the elements or principles of the 


Italian language un the s\ stem of Ollendorff, with great clearness and simpl city, and it is 
designed tu fix them in the memory ofthe pupii at the outset, ard thus render his subsequent 
progress repid »nd thorough. 

A new volume of Appleton’s Populer Library—A JOURNEY TO KATMANDU. the Capi- 
tal of Nep-ul, with the c«mp cf Juog Bahadvor, incluoing a sketch of the Nepaulese Am- 
bassader at Home, by Lawrence Oliphant. 1 vol. 16mo. Cloth, 50 cents 

“Written in alively style. its descriptions are animated and the observations acute and 


entertslning "—/.onden Examiner. 

“We may congratulate the traveller upon poss2ssing a very interesting and origina! addi- 
dition to his portmantesu.”—Literary Gozette. 

“A very readable volume,”—London Atheneum. 

A JOURNAL KFPT DURING A SUWMFRTOUR. By the author of ‘ Amy Herbert,” 
“Gertrude,” ae. Part 2. Paper cover, 37 eents, 

“This is the continuation of the charming Journal of a Summer Tour on the Rhine and in 
Switzerland, * hich was kept for the entertainment and instruction of the viliage school by 
the auth rof “Amy Herbert,” &c, 


CHOICE BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING. 
PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY, by N. ?. Willis, 12mo. $125. 





RURAL LETTERS, ‘ 

PEOPLE I HAVE MET, “ “ “ 
LIFE HER# AND THERE, “ “ “ 
HURKRYGRAPHS. “ “ “ 


HUGH PYNSSHURST by Donald MacLeod, 12mo. $1 2 
BKACK’S HUNGARY, by Chas. Loring Brace, |2mo, $1 
NAVAL LIFE by Liew’. be © a = 7 
7TAGGAMUNDUO, by |. Esvias Warren, :2mo. 3. 
CAPralNs OF THE OLD WORLD, by Henry W. Herbert, [2mo, $1 25. 
OLD GUARD OF NAPOLEON, , ik Headley. L2mo. $1 25 
RE®#LINA ghee i oy tn gg $',, 
<WELL’S CZAR—bis Courtand Pecple }2mo 2’. 
Pty ry ORATORS OF AMERICAN REVOLL TION, $12mo. $1 £5. 
“ LIVING ORATORS, 12mo. $1 25 
THE HOUSEHOLD OF slR THLOMAS MORE. Libeilas A. Margaretta More. 16mo. 50c. 
REVERIES OF A BACHELOR, by Ik. Marvel. 12mo. Bi 25. 


5 
25. 


(RYSH GUEANINGS, 125. 
tH £ BATTL* SUMMER, “ - $1 15. 
DREAM LIFE, “ A rT 25. 
LORGNETPE, or Studies of the Town, “ 2 vols. $2 50. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER, Publisher, 
145 Nassau St. & 36 Park Row. 





BDWARD'S, SANDFORD & CO. 


OREIGN EXPRESS, in connection with AbaMs & Co/’s Great American Express 

4 "19 Wau Street, New York E., 8 & Co. are prepared to transact the following 
branches of business—Forwarding of Parcels and Merchandise to and from all parts of the 
world. The Collection of Debts, Claims. Legacies, Dra‘ts, &c . and the transaction, by 
efficient counsel, of the leading business conn ‘cted therewith. Drafts fu: nished, for lurge r, 
small sums, payable at every Town or City in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Leiters of Credit issued in Fngiand, which are cashed in the principal Cities of 
the United States. Specie, Bonds and Valuable Packages forwarded by every Eurupean 
Steamer and Insured ot the lowest rates, and all private and confidential business transacted 





h fidelity and dispatch. 
aed i t{EDWARDS, SANDFORD & CO., 19 Wall Stree, 


360 


Che Alvion. 


a 
~ 


July 24 








LITTELL'S LIVING AGB.—No. 428.—12} cts, 


. Guizot’s Corneile and his Times— Examiner. 
The Schats English Gardener — Household ies 


a 


of the Shears—Chambers’ Journal. 
. Memotfe of the Duchess of Angouleme—Spectator. 
1. Sixteen months in the Danish Isles— Atheneum. 
8. Hanna’s Life of Chalmers—Spectator. 
9. Tea Countries of China—Chambers’ Journal. : 
lo. Fardorougha, the Miser—Dublin University Magazine. 
IL. Going to the Dogs - Household Words. 
12 The Great Oyer of Poisoning—Chambers’ Journal. 
13 A Chi ’s Ball— Words. 
14. The Fortune of Slavery—Southern Press. 
15. Prospects of British Statesmanship— Haminer, 
With Poetry, Suort Articies, and Notices or New Books, 
(9 Published weekly at Six Dollars a year by E. LITTELL & CO,, Bostg 


* This tale will be continued without interruption till completed. 


Wasnincron, 27 Dec., 1845 

Of all the Periodical Journals devoted to Literature and Science which abound in Europe 
and in thiscountry, this has appeared to me the most useful It contains indeed the exposi- 
tien only of the current literature of the English language, but this, by its immense extent 
and comprehension, includes a portraiture of the human mind in the utmost expansion of 
the present age. J. Q ADAMS. 

Postace Free.—To all subscribers within 1500 miles, who remit in advance, directly to 
the office of ication at Boston, the sum of Six Dollars, we will conticue the work beyond 
the year, as long as shall be equivalent to the cost of postage :—thus virtually carrying out 
the plan of sending every man’s copy to him Postace Free; placing our distant subscrib- 
ere on the same footing as those nearer to us; and ng the whole country our neighbor 
hood We hope for such future changes in the law, or the interpretation thereof, as will 
enable us to make this offer to Su!)scribers at a distance. 


EUROPEAN AND AMBRICAN BANK HISTORY. 


THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE FOR JULY, 1852. 
CONTENTS : 

ARLY BANKING IN THE UNITED STATES. No.IV.—The Massachusetts Bank ; 
its Rules, First Directors, Names of Presidents and Cashiers from 1784 to 1852, 
with notices of the Currency in 1784; Firs. Bank established in 1740, Brokers in 1783; War 

Loans; The Federal Party; Stocks and Notes in 1814. 
Legal ~ ay —Bavk Balances ; Memorandum Checks; Promissory Notes; Fraud 

Acco 


mmod otes; Usury. 

Lawson’s Early History of Banking and Anecdotes of Bavkers. Chapter X. Banking 
in Ireland; irish Coinage; Hostility to Banks; Restrictions; Irish Bank Fai ures; The 
Bank of Ireland; Private Bankers; Provincial Bank; Purchase of the Parliament House 
Montes De Piete; The Ki larney Banker; Depreciation of Currency. 

Index to articles upon the subjects of Bank ng, Currency, Coinage, Finance, Mints, &c., 
in the Periodicals of England and the United States, of the Jast fifty years This indicates 
= names of the leading writers on these subjects in all the Quarterly and Monthly Maga- 
zines 

A Mat of one hundred and fifty scarce books and pamrhiets on Banking and Currency, 
coniatned in the Boston Atheneum, with dates of publication. 

An Alphabetical List of Standard Works on Banking, Currency, Coinage, and Bills of 
Exchange. Ce Terms, Five Dollars per Annum. 

sa J, SMITH HOMANS, 50 Wall st., New York, 
or lll Washington st., Boston: 








TRENTON FALLS, 
QNEIDA COUNTY, N. Y¥.—The propri-tor informs the public that his Hote}, at ihe 
above place, is open fur the reception of companv. He is now prepared to receive fa- 
milies for the season—the conveniences of the house having been rearranged during the re- 
cess by @ competent architect--a new and commodious wing added—hot and cold baths 
constructed. In short, the improvements have been of such a character asto add greatly to 
the comfort and enjoyment of visitors ’ 
The proprietor trusis that, by his unremitted atiention to the wants of the travelling pub- 
lic, the patronage so /iberaliy extended to him d: ring the past nineteen seasons of his man- 
ement, will be continued—pledging himself to sustain the acknowledged high reputation 
ofthe place, M. MOORE. 
A line of Stages is established for the season—leaving Utica on the arrival of the express 
train. junel2—6t. 





NIAGARA FALLS PROPERTY, 


OR SALE OR TO LEASE, the well-known residence of the late Ex-Consul Buchanan 
zi aa one mile of the great Cataract) recently occupied by His Excellency Lord 

n. 

he Dw elling is two stories, about 60 ft. front by 40 ft. deep, with wing extending back 
and cellar underneath the whole ee for eight horses; Carriage Wash ani Wood 
Houses, with Barn and excellent Well of Water. The Garden weil stocked with Fruits, 
and with Lawn aud Ornemeutal Shrubbery, comprising about two acres and a haif; com- 
manding ODesneial pers view, a'd possessing all the advaniages of the vicinijy of the 
village of Drummondville in Post-Office, Churches, &c &c. Being perfectly healihy, the 
situation is peculiarly ee for the residence of a gentleman’s fomily or genteel Board- 
ing Hou se.—Teyms liberal and reasonable.—Apply (if by letter post paid) to Mr. R. 8, 
Bucuan an, New York; Messrs. Hector & WILLER, Solicitors, Poronto: or to Mr. Jno, 
A. Onc HarD, Agent, Drummondvilie, Canada. From five to fifty acres additional land can 
be had if desired. May 15—2r s, 





LAMAR & LOCHRANE, 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW, 


MACON, GEORGIA. 


H. G. Lamar. O. A, LocHRANE., 





HENRY CLAY. 


7s Subscribers have just published a splendid full-length likeness of HENRY CLAY 
engraved in the finest style of Mezzotint and Stipple, by A. H. RITCHI#. Early and 
choice impressions can be secured yor. ribing in the books of the canvassing agents, or 
at the office of the publishers, R. A. BACHIA & Co. 23 Chambers Street. Price Size 
of the engraving for framing, 28 1-2 x 19 1-2 inches, 

It is fall length, and the attitude is rey appropriate and effective. The face and form 
are those of Mr. Clay in his maturi:y, and the figure is full of dignity and elevation of char- 
acter. It wilibe universally welcome as the very best memorial of one upon whose like we 
8 hall not look again.—Daily Times. june 9, im. 


NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY. 


[ ee ADDITIONS.—Sixteen hundred volumes have been added to the Library since 
the publication of the recent catalogue, i .cluding much of the better literature ofthe 
day and mauy stan¢ard works, in various languages. The Reading and News Rooms are 
promptly supplied with the leading papers and attractive serials of Europe and America, 
end offer an agreeable resort through the day and evening. 

Aceess to the privileges of the establishment may be obtained without formality. 

Strengers can be introduced by Subscribers. 








PROF. AL&SX. C. BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS 


R, MEDICATED COMPOUND.—The efficacy of this justly celebrated embro- 
cation for invigorating, beautifying, and taperting a gloss and silken softness to the 
hair, is now so widely known and acknowledged, that it has gained by its merit areputa- 
tion which is not for aday, but for all time. It is the p-ovince of scieoce to subdue and con 
trol those physical evils which refined civil zation has ——— in its train; for so long as 
warm rooms and tight hats, with the combined agency of other influences, exist, wili thou- 
sande of unh«ppy victims be troublei with bald heads and grey hairs, to say nothing of the 
various cutaneous diseases to which the head is subjected. It wasto relieve these evils that 
Professor Berry introduced bis invaluable remedy, and among the thousand and one who 
have been his competiiors, he now stands alone on that pedestal of success, hewn out of 
ay Tricopherous, and sustained by the favcur and universal patronage of a discerning 
and intelligent public. For restoring the hair to its originel growth, or preventing it from 
falling out, this compound has been pronounced by all medical men, to be a su:e remedy. 
For eradicating ecurf, dandruff, and curing diseases of the sain, glands. muscles, stings and 
— the Tricopherous will always be found a safe, speedy, and usfailing cure; and 
80 long as 
=e * Fair tresses man’s imp rial race ensnare, 
And beauty draws us with a single hair” 


will Barry's Tricopherous be essential to the toilet of every lady and gentleman who desire 
to give asoft. glossy and Juxuriant  < Someane to the natural drapery of reason’s throne, 
Sold in large bottles, price 25 cents, at the 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 13% BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
For Sale by the Principal Merchants and Druggists throughout the U State: 
Mexico, Weat Indies, Great Britain, France, Pe . oend Conates, 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 


FTARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIBNYT 


ABS among Physicians generally, has drawn from an eminent and v - 
member of the Medical Profession of this city the following testimoni roi -4 
merits: a single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 
PesTimoniaL.—From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &c. 
“1 have carefully exami and in many cases pepermes the melizine which you pre. 
sented me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 
“Tt has long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 
Ss should combine also the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent 
elizer mt. 
“In those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels producing 
the asual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘Seltzer Aperient’ is 
hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious io 
chlidren, disguise them as may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 
Averient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 
To versone visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 
6 offered to the public, give it a claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits full sup- 
Mow York, March ist, 1848 nes Want moet, N'Y 
ew York, Mar 7 . oO. > 
Frepured andl sold "wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT sah 
“ sold w e and ri y Dru, 
ry, No. 263 Greenwich street, —_ of aren, 1 }S = Re i eats and A 
. 10 Astor House. ar 'w. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
rother, No. 31 East-Baltimore at, Baltimore. | 1. B rown 
‘at, Philadelphia. E. M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickles & 
Pay Canal st., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the United Staces, 





OR LIVERPOOL —UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP 4T ! 
F Jemes West.—This Steamshi will depart with the Mails for Eivope patty A 


Saturday July <4th, 1852, at 12 0’ I 
No berth secured until paid — ack, M., from her berth at the fvot of Vana! street. 


Allletiers and papers must pass through the Post Office . 
For — OF passage having unequalled accommodations for elegance or comfort 
fee Steamer ARCTI EDWARD K. COLLINS. 6 Wall str: et. 
Tee C. will sucewed the ATLANTIC, and «ail on the 7h of August. 
HE ROYAL MAIL STEAMER PETREL, Captain Sa 
T Bermuda and St. Thomas, on Monday, the 9th August, is, atnoun. vendbadired 
She hasexcelient accommodations for passengers. 
Price of Passage to Bermuda........ $35 
Do do 8.7 se eter eereersoeeee 





ise lar Mai] communicati 
Ry ie ven Gras, Venesuela. = between St. Thomas and all the West {India 


The PETREL willtake freight. Apply to 
P. 8S. No Letters or Mails will be recieved on board 
Post Office 


B. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 
ofthe PETREL, except through the 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIDTY. 
26 Cornhill, London. 
71 WALL STREET, NEW YORAS, 1ND 87 WASHINGTON STREET, JERSEY CITY. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $23,500,000. 
AND suRPLUS $412,090. 
empowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vie.—Royal Assent, 21th July, 1888. 
“A Savines Banc ror tHe Wipow anp THE OnPHan.” 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
C Edward Habicht, Chairman. 


NEW YORK. 
John J. Palmer, 
James Boorman, | 
George Barclay 
Samuel 8. Howland, 
Aquila G. Stout, 


Fanning C. Tucker, 
Henry Ludlum, 
Robert J. Dillon, 
Joseph Gaillard, Jr 
J. Leander Starr. 
BALTIMORS, 

Samuel Hoffman, 
Henry Tiffany, 


Jonathan Meredith, 
John McTa’ H.B.M. Consul, 
Donald Mcliv 


BOSTON, 
Soorge M. Thacher, | 
Israel Whitney, 

Franklin 


Bt 
E. A. Grattan, H. B.M. Consul 
William Elliott. 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U.S. Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant 
Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 
cal examiners, &c., can be bad free bf pmmnshy on tpplication at No. £7 Washington street, 
Jersey City, and of Agents. 

Part of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
[should any sucharise| or otherwise. 

pm A days are allowed, after each payment of premium. becomes due, without forfeiture 
ts) 


arties hereafter assured may so effect a Policy which will entitle them at any timeto a 
loan of one-half the amount of annual premiums paid by them, without note or deposit of 


Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o’clock, P. M., ai 87 Washington Street, Jersey 
oy ee pe Uthce of the different Local Boards and ‘Agencies. All communications to 
to 


J. LEANDER STARR, General som. . 
an 


Dexter, 








THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURA NCB 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26, Cornhill, London, . 


CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


THs INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages,“at quite as low a rate 
of premium as guarantees to the Office, 

Policies will hereatter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the payment of his first 
premium, or at any future period to borrow upon interest to the extent of one half of the 
annual payment made—without any ee perms an | or guarantee personal or otherwise; 
nor W e parley (he only security) be regqui to be lodged with the society, as each 
loan will be endorsed thereon. 

The assured can at any time present his policy and demand of the Society an immediate payment 
of one half the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual Cash 
Applicants are not charged for the Medica! Examination or Stamp Duty. 

Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 


T. L. Murray, J. Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S. 


E. 8. Symes, 
A. Vigne, 
Sir A. Knight, M D. 


J. Rawson, 

J. Thompson, 
W. Kennaway, 
G. Fuller. 


COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
f B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R. Fabre, Wm. Lunn, 
Rev. J. Flanagan. 


T. R. Grassie, J. Strachan, T C. Kinnear, Hon. 8. 
Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. 
P. C. Hill, Agent, 
f R. F. Hazen, Y Wright, E. Allison, Hon J. H. 
Gray, W. Jack. 


Montreal 


Halifax, N. 8. { 


St. John, N. B. 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 

H. W. Hoyles, Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, 
Hon. C F. Bennett, N. Stabb. 

E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 


8t. John’s, Newfoundland { 


FREDERICK R. STARR, 
General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
Office—MonTrREAL. 





THE EQUITABLE FIRE AS URANCB COMPANY, 
No. 26, Co nhill, London, 


CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


The leading principles of this Office are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of premi 
each class of risk.—Anoual Division of profits. . P om fe 
The Equitable Fire Office will by a constant analysis of its own experience from time to 
time, adopt such rates of premiums as the nature of the risk may justily. 
With this view an annual investigation will be made into each class of risk, and a return 





of one moiety, or fifty per cent., of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers 
whose policies have been in force for three years. 
The Losured are from the liabilities of a Mutual Insurance Society, and entitled accord- 
nage the plan of the Company to a return of half the profits. 
o charge made for Renewals or Alterations by endorsement. Losses made good without 
deduction or discount. 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


W. A. Bennett, . Croft, 

Sir A. W. Hillary, . C. Maher, 

J. Rawson, 5 

C. Tabor, Vv 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


f ™ Lunn, J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Frothing- 
am. 


T. L. Marray, 
R. Gough, 

J. Moss, 

E. 8. Symes, 


Montreal 
J. Tremain, Hon. 8. Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. 


Pryor, J. Strachan, 
P.C. Hill, Agent. 
f R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack. 
W. J. Starr, Agent, 


J. J. Grieve, Hon. L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. 
W. M. Barnes. , nt, R. Prowse, 


Halifax, N.S. 
Si. John, N. B. 


St. John’s, Newfoundland 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
Hon. £. J. Jarvis, Hon. T. H. Haviland, D. Hodgso 
F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson. ’ _ 


L.W.G Ul, Agent. 
FREDERICK R. STARR, 
General Agent for British North American Colo 
Office—MonTREAL. 


FIRE INSURANCE. 
THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON COMPANY. 
Office, No. 56 Wall Street. 
Authorized Capital 2,000,000, or Ten Millions of Dollars. 
PALD UP CAPITAL... seeeees000++000+-£200,000 | SURPLUS AND RESERVED FUND......2268,000) 
Or, Two Millions and a Quarter of Dollars. 


THs Company has formed a Board of Directors in this city, (duly qualified b 
Bn pe omy number of shares,) with full powers to issue Policies for Fire 
ettle all losses. 


Charlottetown, P. E. Is- 
land 





holdin 
isks, ani 


DIRECTORS: 


James Brown, Chairman. 
Francis CoTTeNneT, Deputy Chairman. 


Barciay, Mortimer LIvINGsTON, Josern GAILLARD, Jr, 
AL PHELPS, Conrap W. Faser, Eb. F. SANDERSON, 
FRANCIS GRIFFIN, | WiiuiaM S. Wetmore, 
Resident Secretary, ALFRED PEI.L 
Counsel of the Board, FRANCIS GRIFFIN, 
DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL: 


WILLIaM Nico., Chairman, 

JosepH CHRISTOPHER Ewart, JosepH HoRNBY, Deputy Chairman. 
fhomas Brocklebank, John Hore, William Dixon, 
George Hall Lawrence, William Earle, Harold Littledale, 
Thos. Stuart Vladstone, John Marriott, George Grant, 
Eaward Moon, Fras. Haywood, Lewin Mostey, 
Robert Higgin, Joseph Shipley, George Holt, 

erman Stolterfoht, | John Swainson. 
Swinton Bovutt, Secretary, 


DIRECTORS IN LONDON: 


WiLuiaM Ewart, M.P., Chairman 
GeorGE Freperick YounG, M P., Deputy Chairman. 


sir Wm P. De Bathe, Bart. Hon. F. Ponsunby ' William Brown. M.P. 
John Ranking, Matthew Forster M. P. James M. Rosseter, E 
Vrederi_x Harrison, Seymour Teulon, James Hartley, 
Swinton Boult, Ross D. Mangles, M. P. 
BENJAMIN HENDERSON, Resident Secretary. 


LONDON LINS OF PACKETS. 


Intended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on Thureday of every week 
egos be ped 

The fullowing ships, composing the line of packets under the agency of the subscribe 
are intended hereafter to sail from New York oa from London onthe Lilowing Thuredays 
throughout the year ; touching at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers 4s usual, viz 


Ships Masters, Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
ew York. Loadon, 

Jan 8,Apl2°Aug 19 Dec 9/Feb. 26, June 17, 
Jan 22 May 13 Sep 2 Dec 23/Mar. Il, July 1, 
Feb. 5, May 27, Sept. 16|Mar. 25, July 15, 
Feb. 19, June}0, Sepc. 3)/April 8, July 29, 
March 4, Oct. 14)Aoril 22, Aug. 12, 
Queen, new, Griswold aera't = Hy M es ger rs 
’ ’ ’ ov. 11|/Ma 0 ept. 9 

Ame. Eagle, Doane, | April 15, Nov. 25 Fase 3, * ; 
These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced pavig- 
tors. Great care will be taken thatthe Beds, Wines, Stores, ke. are 0 tbe best descrs 


on. 
The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward each ith 
and iquore. Neither ihe captains nor owners ofthose pack: te wil be - — sib Cc" Prom 
, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed thereior. Ap. 
"a 05" GRIER 
ALEX’R WILEY 








Devonshire,new, Hovey, | 
Northumberland, Lord, 
Southampton, new, Tinker, 


Victoria, hampion 
Hendrik Hudson, 


Warner, 
Marg. Evans, Pratt, 


Oct. 7 
Oct. Ql 
Nov, 4 
Nov, 18 
Dec. 2 
Dec. 16 
Dec. 30 





70 South street, N. ¥ 





BARING, BROY , & CO, London, 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
HE GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S 
T Steamship » powerful new 


“GLASGOW,” 
1962 Tons, and 400 horse power, Rosert Craic, Commander, is a nted to 
New York direct for Glasgow, ob Saturday the lath of August, 1882, a 12 Oelock noee™ 
Passage Money—First Cabin, (Saloon State Rooms) - «+ 9000, 
Do. do.(Midship do.) - - 75 Wo, 
Second do. Dh. Dh J, 50 00, 
| Steward’s fee included.] 


No steerage passengers taken. 
These poy include provisions, but not wins or liquors, which will be supplied on boar 4 
al moderate prices. 
Carries a surgeon. For Freight or Passage apply to 
- McSYMON, 
t ttention to t of he hip Us 4! 
Intendin gers are requested to pay no attention to reports of the be . 
but to comesnniente at once with the Agent. a P being full, 








"I 


7s BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS betweea 
New York and Liverpool, direct; and between Boston and Liverpool, calling at Halt 
fax to land and receive Mailsand Passengers. 

Captaing 
Arabia,...ccocccccsecssenseseces POTSid.. ccccccccccsecccccsccoces 


Captains. 
Africa...cccccccccscccccccccces ———= HGrrison | AGIR..ccccccscesceccccesecesO. HB. E. Judking 
EUrOpa....seccceeseeeecsseererees Es G. LOtt| NiQgare....cccrsecesseceseeesesseeseJd. StODG 
AMETICA,...0-sseeeeceeescesecees IN. Shannon | CANA... sccecerececeescseessees—— Lan 
Paliinstscerqsseconnecinctnaceeeall, MAIL 


These vessels carry @ clear white light at their mesthead—green on starboard bow—red og 
port. 


Niagara,... 
Africa. 
Canada 


. Wednesday, 
Wednesday. 
. Wednesday. 
Wednesday. 
. Wednesda 


«July 7th 1852, 
«July l4th « 
- July 2iet « 
«July 2th « 
--Aug.4th « 
“ 

“ 

“ 

a“ 

. . .“ 
- Wednesday... « Sept. 15th, « 

---New Yor Sh er = -- esece sSOpt, 22d 
from New York or Boston to iavexpecl—e BDID. + +e eeeeenooe G12 


Europa 
Paseag 


Berths not secured until paid for. 
Freigl« will be charged on epetepepent an amount for personal expenses. 
An experienced surgeon on . 

Lettersand Newspapers must pass through the Post Orrice 
For freight or passage, apply to 


Frenc 
goods. 


E. CUNARD, 

4 Bowling Green, 
German, and other foreign goods, received and bronght in common with British 
hrough bills of lading are given {n Havre to New York. 


THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


The ships comprising this line are the— 
ATLANTIC, ......cccsecsseccccenccsecsceecsseseessees+OBpt. Wont, 
PACIBIC. .cccccccccccccccccccscccccccccocccocce -+-Capt. Nye, 
ARCTIC. ccccccccccccccs coccccccccccceccccccces +s. Capt. Luce. 
BALTIC. . ....sccccccccrcccccccscccccccseccccesscosscoeecapt, Comstock. 
ADRIATIC .....cccccccccccnssecececccese seesecesseses Capt, Grafton 
These ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care 
has been taken in their construction, as also in their Engines, to ensure strength and speed, 
and their accommodations for passengers are unequalled for elegance or comfort. 
Price of pessage from New York to Liverpool, ia first cabin, $120; exclusive use of ex. 
tra size state rooms $300; in second cabin, $70; from Liverpoolto New York, £30 and £2; 
Ab experieaced surgeon will be attached to each ship 
No berth can be secured until paid for, 
PROPOSED DATES OF BAILING. 
From Liverpool 
Wednesday....December.. 





From New York. 
en 1851. 
24th, * 


+-20th, 1851 , 
71h, 1852, 
28th, “ 


Saturday ...... December 


Wednesday. 
Wednesday. 


Saturday. 
Saturday. 
Savrday. 
Saturday 

Saturday. 
Saturday. 
Saturday. 
Saturday. 


Wednesday... June, 
Wednesday... June ° 
Wednesday....July. --)4th, 
Wednesday... July....+-+e++++. 28th, 
Wednesday....August..... s+.) 1th, 
Wednesday... August.....+-++..25th, 
Wednesday....September...... 8th 
Wednesday... September........22d, 
Wednesday... October...........6ih, 
Wednesday....October..........s0th, 
Wednesday... November........ 3d, 
Wednesday....November..,.....17th, 
Wednesday....December....... Ist, 
) i ewe = Sly Sa > gna 15th, 


serene i. 


-August.. ee 
August........2)8t, 
Saturday......Seprember,... 4ih, 
Saturday......September....18th, 
Saturday......October .ee.e0- 2d, 
Saturday.....-October.......16th, 
Saturday......October........30th, 
Saturdsy...... November.....13th, 
Saturday...... November....27th, 
Saturday..... December....11th, 
Saturday......December....25th, ‘ 
For freight or passage, apply to 
£DWAKD K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, N. ¥ 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & GO. Liverpooi. 
E. G. ROBERTS & CO. 18 King’s Arms Yard, London 
JOHN MUNROD & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dames aes Victoires, Paris. 
GEO. E. DRAPER, Havre. 
fhe owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew: 
olry. Precious Stones,or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the valut 
thereof therein expressed. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO 


YHE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com: 
mander, andthe HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, conmander, will leave New York, Havre 
and Southampton, for the year 1852, on the following dayse— 
Leave New York. Leave Havre. 
Franklin..... Saturday........ Jan. 17) Frenklin.... Wednesday........February 18 
Humboldt Feb. 14) Humboldt Marcon 17 
Franklin March }3) Franklin i 14 
Humboldt April 10| Humboldt 
Franklin 8| Franklin 
Humboldt 5| Humboldt 
Franklin 3| Franklin 
Humboldt 3: | Humboldt 
Franklin 28 Franklin 
Humboldt 25 Humboldt 
Franklin 23| Franklin 
Humboldt 20 Humboldt 
Franklin - 18! Franklin 
Stopping at Southampton both waye. 
These Steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, ar@ 
not surpassed either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat, Their aecomme 
dations for passen gers are of the mostaporoved kind. 
Stoppin, at Southampton both geing and returning, they offer to passengers proceediag 
to iden, advantages over any other line in the economy of both time and money. 
Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Havre. ......--+00++- S10 
From Havre or Southampton to New York, sscceccessecscsccsescersesecses b. 500 
No passage secured until paid for. 
An experienced Surgeon on board, 


For freight or passage. apply to 
. siete MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 5S Broad way 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre. 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO. Southampton 
jan 24—ly 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPCOL PACKETS 


es Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool! hav* 
arranged for their — from each port.on the Ist, 11th, and 26th of every month, thé 
ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 

Ships. Captains. From New York. Frow Liverpool. 1" 
Isaac Webb..........-Cropper...+.0++Mar. 1....July 1...Nov. 1]Apr. 6 Aug. 16,.Dec. 
Constellation....s00+-+AllON,...sceccseeseeedbscesseerdleccees ooll| cone 26- ner ee0d eopeees 
Yorkshire....0+++++++--Sh@ArmMaD....-se00+ 16.....+.-16|Jan 1..May 1...5¢p it 
Isaac Wright...........-Furber.......+..Apr. 1... Aug. 1.....Dec. } 

Waterloo ....cereeeee- HOrvey...cccssceceeelliscccereelbeoeeses Ll 
Montezuma.........-.-D@ Courcy...secoes 16..0+--. 16..+--+-++16 
« -Bryer.....+0++++.Jan. 1....May 1...Sept...1 
cooeBHIPley.... cococcces ollecccsccsdlcocccccedl 
Manhattan.......++++-Hacketafl....seseseeI6..c.s000 16. -. o+0- 16 
ad ,  Aaen —« agtenenemetnn Somat one 
CB8t Point....eceeee ALON, ereccesecreeesdliccesseeeLdecee eves 
Fidelin.......s+cseee. PCab0dY..ceseceevesI6.cseese ce 16.ccrsee.e16].-Apr 1.+-Aug 1-+-D06 1 
These ships ere allof the largest class, and are commanded by men of character hy ox 
Perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of com Pause: 
Convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
Price of passage to Liverpool.....--seesseeeees875 
” « to New York.....ceesssecesees 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and Underwriter, 
A TAYLOR tco, Li ceaahl 
. & \ verpool. 
Agents for ships Manhattan, Montezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelis 
Isaac Webb, and New York, cO.N. ¥. 
GOODHUE & CO., or C. H. MARSHALL, & CO. ™- 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 


PACKETS POR HAVRE. 


~ ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New® 
Ist of each month, as fellowa:— 
New York. Ha 


8T. DENIS ¢ (st January.....ceeeees 

Follansbee, master, let May... se-ee:eeees 
Viet September.... «+++ 

8T. NICHOLAS, si February ...+++++- § 








> 





SRENB-ewsuMKMo 





r 1. Aug. ccccclt coocceslGscccees 
Feb. 1. ..June 1...0ct. } 
eoccolG....- 1b... «l 
eooce woes DBvns 200M 
M 1. July |..Nov. 
Re a nc cccccoedl 


weir RB eens 12lGeenccee dh 








ork a (he 


vre. 
16th February, 

16th June, 

16tb October, 

16th March, 

16th July, 

(16th November, 
16th April, 

16th August 

16th December, 
16th May, 

16th September, 

. ee €©)6th January. 

all requisite articles for the 
men of experience 1B 


ren gen, 
CKEN, Age 
161 Pearlet. 


Bragdon, master, Jat June.....-ceeeees ss 
Ist October...+-++eee- 
MERCURY, (New el!pper.) let March,....-.sceee- 
Conn, master $e Jay: secceesee 
1st November... 
Willard, master. let August eee 
1st December... 
They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with 
comfort and convenience of Vey mee es and commanded by 
trade. The price of pessage is $100 without wines or liquors. 
the su rewilibe orwarded free from, any ail 


WILLIAM TELL, new. fist April......-- a 





W. YOUNG, BDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 





OFFICE, NO. 3 BARCLAY STREET; 





